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ALL FOR THE BEST. 

Tue famous dogma, that this world of ours—the dirty 
globe we trample under foot, and abuse like a pick- 
pocket —is the best of all possible worlds, has em- 
ployed the pens and thoughts of many philosophers 
and theologians, from the time of the Stoics down- 
wards. When Bayle presumed to offer some objections, 
founded on the evil which seems to be woven up 
in the constitution both of man and his abiding- 
place, he was at once quoited down by Leibnitz, who, 
in his celebrated treatise, the Theodicwa, undertook to 
shew that the imperfect parts assist in forming a 
perfect whole, and that thus these parts themselves 
are perfect when considered in their relation with the 
whole. According to his system, physical and moral 
evil are good as elements in a perfect and universal 
order of things; and the conclusion was arrived at 
from what was considered this unanswerable trilemma: 
If the world be not the best of all possible worlds, God 
must cither—1. Not have known how to make a better; 
2. Not have been able to make a better; or 3. Not 
have chosen to make a better. The first of these 
suppositions impugns His omniscience, the second His 
omnipotence, and the third His benevolence.* ~ This 
doctrine was illustrated by Pope in his Essay on Man, 
and laughed at by Voltaire in Candide; but, upon the 
whole, Leibnitz seemed to have taken up a pretty 
secure position, with which few cared to interfere. 

For our own part, however, we have some doubt of 
the orthodoxy of the Theodiceea itself, and are inclined to 
consider the badness of the world as not at all irrecon- 
cilable with the goodness, omniscience, and omnipotence 
of its creator. At that geological period when the earth 
was rich in marshes, and its most respectable inhabitants 
were crocodiles, it could not have been perfect, or it 
would not have been permitted to pass through so com- 
plete a transformation as has occurred since then; and 
at the present period, when nature seems to war against 
herself with volcanoes, earthquakes, tempests, and inun- 
dations, it would appear to be little more entitled to 
the praises of the optimist. In like manner, the moral 
nature of man—taking it as a whole, and not troubling 
ourselves with the parts—could not have been perfect 
in the savage state; neither could it have been. so in 
the middle ages; and let our scaffolds, penal colonies, 
hulks, and jails answer for the present time. 

That an omnipotent being could have created the 
world without evil or the germs of evil is obvious; but 
before impugning his benevolence in not having thus 
exercised his power, we must consider what were the 


* See Brande’s Dictionary of Science. 


probable designs of his providence. Instead of forcibly 
reconciling, by means of a paradox, the actual state of 
this world with the character of its maker, Leibnitz 
should have reflected on the purpose for which it was 
intended in connection with its inhabitants. As a 
place of probation, a perfect world would have no 
meaning. Man is thrown into ours, not to submit to 
the evil circumstances by which he is surrounded, but 
to contend with and conquer them. And this he does 
to such purpose that he alters the face of nature her- 
self, changes even the climate of his habitat, and eludes 
when he cannot defy the laws of what is improperly 
called destiny. If this is physically the best of all 
possible worlds, man is everywhere and habitually 
guilty of the proud impiety of the Babylonians of old ; 
for his whole life is spent, from generation to genera- 
tion, in warring against the circumstances in which he 
is placed. The same thing is observable in his moral 
nature. If that were perfect—or, in other words, if it 
had no germ of evil—there would be no merit in virtue. 
But man is constitutionally both good and bad, yet 
possessing withal a power or principle within, superior 
both to mind and body, which determines his course 
of action. 

If this curious and important subject were better 
investigated, we should use with more meaning than 
we usually do the common expression, ‘ submission to 
the decrees of Providence.’ The wind, the tide, the 
climate, sickness, death—all are decrees of Providence ; 
but it is our business here not to submit ourselves 
inconsiderately and unresistingly to every possible — 
operation of these decrees, but to grapple with and 
struggle against them as long and as well as we can, 
The optimism of Dr Priestley, which is a very good 
type of that which is still common amongst us, was 
founded, we think, upon entirely erroneous views 
of Providence. He was thankful for the supersti- 
tious horrors with which he was haunted in early 
youth, beeause he thought they led to serious and. | 
devout reflection; he was thankful, likewise, for the 
delicate health which prevented his boyhood from being 
tempted into sinful and foolish pastimes; he gave 
thanks to God for the gift of stammering, since this 
preserved him from attaching value to what has no 
intrinsic value — eloquence ; he was deeply grateful 
for a bad musical ear, which happy quality saved him 
from feelings of distress in listening to bad music; he 
rendered devout thanks for being disappointed in his 
purpose of going round the world with Captain Cook, 
for his belief in the doctrine of Necessity, and for his 
ignorance of the French language. The providen- 
tial circumstance last mentioned was in his opinion 


eminently favourable to the growth of new ideas. 


| | | | 
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Since Dr Priestley was thankful for his deficiencies 
and disappointments, why did he not, in like manner, 
regret his possession of the ordinary faculties, and of a 
moderate competence in fortune, lest he might at some 
time or other be tempted to abuse them? The system, 
in our opinion, betrays a profound ignorance of the duty 
of man upon the earth, and the law of Work under which 
he lives. It is the same deification of circumstances which 
gives its wildness to the fatalism of Eastern fanatics. 
When the poor Hindoo finds his hut surrounded by an 
inundation of the Ganges, instead of trying to escape 
he gets upon the roof, and sitting down upon its apex, 
lights his pipe, and looks calmly on at the rise of the 
waters. Why so? Because Gunga is the goddess of |... 
his worship, and his religious duty is submission to the 
decrees of her providence! This may be excused, and | p 
even admired, in the Hindoo, whose ignorant faith is 
direct and sincere ; but there is no excuse at all for the 
well - taught Christian confounding the circumstance 
with the providence which he knows to be beyond. 

Such mistakes are mischievous, if it is only because 
they give a certain appearance of reason to the sarcasm 
of writers like Voltaire. There is a well-known story 
in our own jest-books much to the point: A man 
walking along the road is ridden over by a troop of 
horse, but unexpectedly escapes unhurt. ‘ Down on 
your knees, reprobate!’ cries a bystander, as the fellow, 
after gathering himself up, looks sulkily after the 
enemy—‘ Down on your knees, and thank Providence!’ 
‘ Thank Providence!’ replies he. ‘ For what?—For 
letting a troop of horse ride over me?’ Here the idea 
of Providence is improperly suggested, because it is 
suggested in so direct a manner as to confound it with 
the circumstance. That God was remotely the author 
both of the accident and the escape there can be no 
doubt, although the proximiate cause of the former was 
in all probability nothing more than the carelessness 
of the pedestrian in choosing an improper part of the 
road, The thankfulness was really due for the scheme 
of Providence granting a farther period of probation to 
one who had appeared to be called so abruptly to his 
account. The bystander saw the finger of a higher 
power only in the immediate circumstance, and thus 
gave rise, very naturally, to the profane and ludicrous 

repartee. 


The thankfulness of Dr Priestley for his infirmities is 
the germ of that feeling which produces the asceticism 
and self-torture of devotees. To mortify the tastes 
we possess is merely a modification of the feeling which 


* prompts us to be grateful for their absence. The men 


who walk barefoot over burning coals, who cut them- 
selves with knives, who swing upon an iron hook 

in the integuments of the back, who shut 
themselves up from the social relations, are merely 
improvers upon the original thought. That health, 
freedom from pain, friendship, love, marriage, may all 
lead to abuses, is only too true; but it is our duty to 
combat actively the snares and seductions of this not 
best of all — worlds, rather than to attempt to 
frustrate the plans of Providence for our appointed 
probation. 

That this is a working-day world is clear enough in 
philosophy as well as in religion—a world where the im- 
perfections are not perfect, as Leibnitz will have it, but 
substantial and intentional evils to be encountered and 
overcome. We are here for the express purpose of 
trying our strength with them ; and they are here—the 
work of an omniscient, omnipotent, and benevolent 
energies, developing our facul ing and 
elevating our moral nature. "The ‘arabrabaica doctrine 
of the transmigration of souls is not an idle supersti- 
tion, but the allegorical expression of a philosophical 


fact. ‘The conduct, good or evil, of one generation does | then 


actually condemn the next to an inferior, or elevate it 
to a higher existence; and the moral and intellectual 
nature of an individual does actually pass—though 
without the intervention of death—through successive 
stages of being. This is the condition of human life; 
and the highest and humblest of human beings are 
under the same law. All men, without exception, 
assist or retard in a greater or less degree the progress 
of civilisation ; and from the philosopher in his study, 
who devises the means of controlling the elements and 
changing the aspect of the world, to the peasant who 
turns up the soil for his ey eee 
according to their intellectual powers and material 
opportunities. 
Upon the whole, it will be admitted that, at least in 
owe we perform with tolerable industry the 
oe allotted to us. We have already made some 
progress in mastering, and rendering either harmless 
or beneficial, the vee which, if left without con- 
trol, would act as the evil genii of nature. We have 
likewise made considerable advances in refinement and 
morality ; and at this moment the mind of the race is 
swelling and heaving with great thoughts, which are 
not circumscribed by selfish considerations of place . 
time. Yes; even the doctrine of the Theodicea, if 
taken in a refined and mystical sense, may be accepted. 
The imperfections of the world, if judged according to 
results, shew the perfection of the scheme of which they 
are a part—and ALL IS FOR THE BEST. 


= 


AN OLD MAID’S FIRST LOVE. 


I went once to the south of France for my health; and 
being recommended to choose the neighbourhood of 
Avignon, took my place, I scarcely know why, in the 
diligence all the way from Paris. By this proceeding 
I missed the steam-voyage down the Rhéne, but fell 
in with some very pleasant people, about whom I am 
going to speak. I travelled in the intérieur, and from 
Lyon had no one for companion but a fussy little lady, 
of large basket, a parrot in a 

, a little lapdog, a bandbox, a huge blue umbrella, 
which she could never succeed in stowing anywhere, 
and a moth-eaten muff. In my valetudinarian state I 
was fot pleased with this inroad —especially as the 
little lady had a thin, pinched-up face, and obstinately 
looked out of the window, while shes popped about 
the intérieur as if she had just taken lodgings and 
was putting them in order, throwing me every now 
and then some gracious apology in a not unpleasant * 
voice. ‘Mince as you please, madam,’ thought I; ‘you 
are a bore.’ I am sorry to add that I was very 
unaccommodating, gave no assistance in the stowing 
away of the umbrella, and when Fanfreluche came and 
placed his silken paws upon my knees, pushed him 
away very rudely. The little old maid—it was evident 
this was her quality—apologised for her dog as she 
had done for herself, and went on arranging her furni- 
ture—apn operation not completed before we got to St 
Saphorin. 

For some hours a perfect silence was preserved, 
although my companion several times gave a short, dry 
cough, as if abéut to make an observation. At length, 
the digestion of a hurried dinner being probably com- 
pleted, I felt all of a sudden quite bland and sociable, 

to be mightily ashamed of myself. ‘ De- 
cidedlye thought I, ‘I must give this poor woman the 
benefit of my conversation.’ So I spoke, very likely 
with that seif-satisfied air assumed sometimes by men 
accustomed to be well received. To my great vexation 
the old maid had by this time taken offence, and 
answered in a very stiff and reserved manner.” Now 
the whole absurdity of my conduct was evident to me, 
and I determined to make amends. Being naturally 
of a diplomatic turn, I kept quiet for awhile, and 
began to make advances to Fanfreluche. ‘The 
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poor animal bore no malice, and I won his heart 
stroking his long ears. ‘Then I gave a piece of sugar 
to the parrot; and having thus effected a practicable 
breach, took the citadel by storm by pointing out a 
more commodious way of arranging the great blue 
umbrella. 

We were capital friends thenceforward ; and I soon 
knew the history of Mile Nathalie Bernard by heart. A 
mightily uninteresting history it was to all but herself; 
so I shall not repeat it: suffice to say, that she had 
lived long on her little income, as she called it, at 
Lyon, and was now on her way to Avignon, where a 
very important object called her. This was no other 
than to save her niece Marie from a distasteful 
marriage, which her parents, very good people, but 
dazzled by the wealth of the unamiable suitor, wished 
to bring about. 

‘And have you,’ said I, ‘any reasonable hope of 
succeeding in your mission ?’ 

* Parbleu!’ replied the old maid, ‘I have composed 
a little speech on ill-assorted unions, which I am sure 
will melt the hearts of my sister and my brother-in-law ; 
and if that does not sueceed—why, I will make love to 
the futur myself, and whisper in his ear that a comfort- 
able little income available at once, and a willing old 
maid, are better than a cross-grained damsel with 
expectations only. You see I am resolved to make 
any sacrifice to effect my object.’ 

I laughed at the old maid’s disinterestedness, which 
was perhaps greater than at first appeared. At least 
she assured me that she had refused several respectable 
offers, simply because she liked the independence of a 
single life ; and that if she had remained single to that 
age, it was a sign that marriage had nothing attractive 
for her in itself. We discussed the point learnedly as 
the diligence rolled; and what with the original turn 
of my companion’s mind, the sportive disposition of 
Fanfreluche, and the occasional disjointed soliloquies 
of Coco, the parrot, our time passed very pleasantly. 
When night came, Mule Nathalie ensconced herself in 
the corner behind her parcels and animals, and en- 
deavoured to sleep; but the jolting of the diligence, 
and her own lively imagination, wakened her every 
five minutes; and I had each time to give her a solemn 
assurance, on my word of honour as a gentleman, that 
there was no particular danger of our being upset into 
the Rhone. 

We were ascending a steep hill next day ; both had 
got out to walk. I have omitted to note that it was 
autumn. ‘Trees and fields were touched by the golden 
fingers of the season. The prospect was wide, but I 
forget the precise locality. On the opposite side of the 
Rhone, which rolled its rapid current in a deepening 
valley to our right, rose a range of hills, covered with 
fields that sloped wonderfully, and sometimes gave 
place to precipices or wood-lined declivities. Here and 
there the ruins of some old castle—reminiscences of 
feudal times—rose amid lofty crags, and traced their 
jagged outline against the deep-blue sky of Provence. 
Nathalie became almost sentimental as she gazed 
around on this beautiful scene. 

We had climbed about half of the hill: the dfli- 
gence was a little way behind: the five horses were 
stamping and striking fire from the pavement as they 
struggled up with the ponderous vehicle: the other 
passengers had lingered in the rear with the con- 
ductor, who had pointed out a little auberge among some 
trees. We here saw a man preceding us upon the 
road carrying a little bundle at the end of a stick over 
his shoulder: he seemed to advance painfully. Our 
attention was attracted—I scarcely knew why. He 
paused a moment—then went on with an uncertain 
step—paused again, staggered forward, and fell on his 
face just as we came up. Mile Nathalie, with a 


by | restoring the unfortunate traveller to consciousness. I 


assisted as well as I was able, and trust that my good- 
will may atone for my awkwardness. Nathalie did 
everything; and, just as the diligence reached us, was 
gazing with delight on the languid opening of a pair of 
as fine eyes as I have ever seen, and supporting in 
her lap a head covered with beautiful curls. Even at 
that moment, as I afterwards remembered, she looked 
upon the young man as a thing over which she had 
acquired a right of property. ‘He is going our way,’ 
said she: ‘let us lift him into the diligence.’ 

‘A beggarly Parisian; yo, yo!’ quoth the postilion 
as he passed, clacking his long whip. 

‘ ‘Who will answer for his fare?’ inquired the con- 


uctor. 
‘I will, replied Nathalie, taking the words out of 
my mouth. 

In a few minutes the young man, who looked bewil- 
dered and could not speak, was safely stowed among 
Nathalie’s other parcels ; and the crest of the hill being 
gained, we began rolling rapidly down a steep descent. 
The little old maid, though in a perfect ecstasy of 
delight—the incident evidently appeared to her quite 
an adventure—behaved with remarkable prudence. 
While I was puzzling my head to guess by what disease 
this poor young man had been attacked, she was get- 
ting ready the remedies that appeared to her the most 
appropriate, in the shape of some excellent cakes and a 
bottle of good wine, which she fished out of her huge 
basket. Her protégé, made tame by hunger, allowed 
himself to be treated like a child. First she gave him 
a very small sip of Burgundy, then a diminutive frag- 
ment of cake; and then another sip and another piece 
of cake—insisting on his eating very slowly. Being 
perfectly useless, I looked quietly on, and smiled to see 
the submissiveness with which this fine, handsome fellow 
allowed himself to be fed by the fussy old maid, and 
how he kept his eyes fixed upon her with an expression 
of wondering admiration. 

Before we arrived at Avignon we knew the history 
of the young man. He was an artist, who had spent 
several years studying in Paris, without friends, without 
resources, except a miserable pittance which his mother, 
a poor peasant woman living in a village not far from 
Aix, had managed to send him. At first he had been 
upheld by hope ; and although he knew that his mother 
not only denied herself necessaries, but borrowed money 
to support him, he was consoled by the idea that the 
time would come when, by the efforts of his genius, he 
would be able to repay everything with the accumu- 
lated interest which affection alone would calculate. 
But his expenses necessarily increased, and no receipts 
came to meet them. He was compelled to apply to 
his mother for further assistance. The answer was 
one word—‘ impossible.’ ‘Then he endeavoured calmly 
to examine his position, came to the conclusion that 
for several years more he must be a burden to his 
mother if he obstinately pursued his career, and that 
she must be utterly ruined to insure his success. So 
he gave up his art, sold everything he had to pay 
of his debts, and set out on foot to return to his village, 
and become a peasant, as his father had been before 
him. The little money he had taken with him was 
gone by the time he reached Lyon. He had passed 
through that city without stopping, and for more than 
two days, almost for two nights, had incessantly pursued 
his journey, without rest and without food, until he 
had reached the spot where, exhausted with fatigue 
and hunger, he had fallen, perhaps to perish had we 
not been there to assist him. 

Nathalie listened with eager attention to this narra- 
tive, told with a frankness which our sympathy excited. 
Now and then she gave a convulsive start, or checked 
a hysterical sob, and at last fairly burst into tears. 


presence of mind that surprised me, had her smelling- 
bottle out in an instant, and was soon engaged in 


I was interested as well as she, but retained more 
calmness to observe how moral beauty almost vainly 
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struggled to appear through the insignificant features 
of this admirable woman. Her little eyes, teddened 
with weeping ; her pinched-up nose, blooming at the 
point; her thin lips, probably accustomed to sarcasm; 
her cheeks, with a leaded citron hue; her hair that 
forked up in unmanageable curls—all combined to 
obscure the exquisite expression of respect and sym- 
pathy, perhaps already of love, sparkling from her 
kindled soul, that could just be made out by an atten- 
tive eye. At length, however, she became for a moment 
perfectly beautiful, as, when the young painter had 
finished his story, with an expression that shewed how 
bitterly he regretted his abandoned art, she took both 
his hands in hers, and exclaimed: ‘No, mon enfant, 
you shall not be thus disappointed. Your genius’—she 
already took for granted he had genius—‘ shall have an 
opportunity for development. Your mother cannot do 
what is necessary—she has played her part. I will be 
a—second mother to you, in return for the little affec- 
tion you can bestow on me without ingratitude to her 
to whom you owe your life.’ 

‘My life has to be paid for twice,’ said he, kissing 
her hand. Nathalie could not help looking round 
proudly to me. It was so flattering to receive the 
gallant attentions of so handsome a young man, that I 
think she tried to forget how she had bought them. 

In the exuberance of her hospitality, the little old 
maid invited both Claude Richer and myself to spend 
some time in the large farmhouse of her brother-in- 
law. I declined, with a promise to be a frequent 
visitor ; but Claude, who was rather commanded than 
asked, could do nothing but accept. I left them at 
the diligence office, and saw them walk away, the little 
Nathalie affecting to support her feeble companion. 
For the honour of human nature let me add, that the 
conductor said nothing about the fare. ‘It would have 
been indelicate,’ he said to me, ‘ to remind Mle Nathalie 
of her promise in the young man’s presence. I know 
her well; and she will pay me at a future time. At 
anyrate I must shew that there is a heart under this 
waistcoat.’ So saying, the conductor thumped his 
breast with simple admiration of his own humanity, 
and went away, after recommending me to the Café de 
Paris—indeed an excellent house. 

I shall say nothing of a variety of little incidents 
that occurred to me at Avignon, nor about my studies 
on the history of the popes who resided there. I must 
reserve myself entirely for the development of Nathalie’s 
romance, which I could not follow step by step, but 
the chief features of which I was enabled to catch 
during a series of visits I paid to the farmhouse. 
Nathalie herself was very communicative to me at 
first, and scarcely deigned to conceal her sentiments. 
By degrees, however, as the catastrophe approached, 
she became more and more reserved; and I had to 
learn from others, or to guess the part she played. 

The farmhouse was situated on the other side of the 
river, in a small plain, fertile and well wooded. Old 
Cossu, the owner, was a fine jolly fellow, but evidently 
a little sharp in money-matters. I was surprised at 
first that he received the visit of Claude favourably ; 
but when it came out that a good part of his capital 


“belonged to Nathalie, every circumstance of deference 


to her was explained. Mére Cossu was not a very 
remarkable personage; unless it be remarkable that 
she entertained the most profound veneration for her 
husband, quoted his commonest sayings as witticisms, 
and was ready to laugh herself into convulsions if he 
sneezed louder than usual. Marie was a charming 
little person; perhaps a little too demure in her man- 
ners, considering her wicked black eyes. She was 
soon very friendly with Claude and me, but seemed to 
prefer passing her time in whispered conversations 
with Nathalie. I was let into the secret that their 
conversation turned principally on the means of getting 
rid of the aaeeiaed—o great lubberly fellow, who 


lived some leagues off, and whose red face shone over 
the garden-gate, in company with a huge nosegay, 
regularly every Sunday morning. In spite of the com- 
plying temper of old Cossu in other respects when 
Nathalie gave her advice, he seemed obstinately bent 
on choosing his own son-in-law. Parents are oftener 
correct than romancers will allow in their negative 
opinions on this delicate subject, but I cannot say as 
much for them when they undertake to be affirmative. 

I soon observed that Nathalie was not so entirely 
devoted to the accomplishment of the object for which 
she had undertaken her journey as she had promised ; 
and, above all, that she spoke no more of the disinte- 
rested sacrifice of herself as a substitute for Marie. I 
maliciously ailuded to this subject in one of our private 
confabulations, and Nathalie, instead of being offended, 
frankly ‘answered that she could not make big Paul 
Bongau happy and assist Claude in his studies at the 
same time. ‘I have now,’ she said, ‘an occupation for 
the rest of my life — namely, to develop this genius, of 
which France will one day be proud; and I shall devote 
myself to it unremittingly.’ 

* Come, Nathalie,’ replied I, taking her arm in mine 
as we crossed the poplar-meadow, ‘ have you no hope of 
a reward 

‘I understand,’ quoth she frankly ; ‘and I will not 
play at cross-purposes with you. if this young man 
really loves his art, and his art alone, as he pretends, 
could he do. better than reward me—as you call it—for 
my assistance? The word has a cruel signification, but 
you did not mean it unkindly.’ 

I looked at her wan, sallow countenance, that had 
begun for some days to wear an expression of painful 
anxiety. At that moment I saw over a hedge—but 
she could not—Claude and Marie walking in a neigh- 
bouring field, and pausing now and then to bend their 
heads very close together in admiration of some very 
common flower. ‘ Poor old maid,’ thought I, ‘ you will 
have no reward save the consciousness of your own 
pure intentions.’ 

The minute development of this drama without dra- 
matic scenes would perhaps be more instructive than 
any elaborate analysis of human passions in general; 
but it would require a volume, and I can only here give 
amere summary. Nathalie, in whom alone I felt par- 
ticularly interested, soon found that she had deceived her- 
self as to the nature of her sentiments for Claude—that 
instead of regarding him with almost maternal solici- 
tude, she loved him with an intensity that is the peculiar 
characteristic of passions awakened late in life, when 
the common consolation is inadmissible—‘ after all, I 
may find better.’ This was her last, her only chance 
of a happiness, which she had declared to me she had 
never dreamed of, but which in reality she had only 
declined because it did not present itself to her under 
all the conditions required by her refined and sensitive 
mind. Claude, who was an excellent fellow, but inca- 
pable of comprehending her or sacrificing himself, never 
swerved from grateful deference to her; but I could 
observe, that as the state of her feelings became more 
apparent, he took greater care to mark the character of 
his sentiments for her, and to insist with some affecta- 
tion on the depth of his filial affection. Nathalie’s eyes 
were often red with tears—a fact which Claude did not 
choose perhaps to notice, for fear of an explanation. 
Marie, on the contrary, became more blooming every 
day, while her eloquent eyes were still more assidu- 
ously bent upon the ground. It was evident to me that 
she and Claude understood one another perfectly well. 

At length the same thing became evident to Nathalie. 
How the revelation was made to her I do not know; 
but sudden it must have been, for I met her one day 
in the poplar-field, walking hurriedly along with an 
extraordinary expression of despair in her countenance. 
I know not why, but the thought at once occurred to 
me that the Rhone ran rapid and deep not far off, 
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and I threw myself across her path. She started like 
a guilty thing, but did not resist when I took her hand 
and led her back slowly towards the farmhouse. We 
had nearly reached it in silence when she suddenly 
stopped, and bursting into tears, turned away into a 
by-lane where was a little bench under an elm. Here 
she sat down and sobbed for a long time, while I 
stood by. At length she raised her head and asked 
me: ‘Do morality and religion require self-sacrifice 
even to the end—even to making half a life a desert, 
even to heart-breaking, even unto death?’ 

‘It scarcely belongs. to a selfish mortal to counsel 
such virtue,’ I replied; ‘but it is because it is exer- 
cised here and there, now and then, once in a hundred 
years, that man can claim some affinity with the divine 
nature.’ 

A smile of ineffable sweetness played about the poor 
old girl’s lips. She wiped her eyes, and began talking 
of the changing aspect of the season, and how the trees 
day by day more rapidly shed their leaves, and how 
the Rhéne had swelled within its ample bed, and of 
various topics apparently unconnected with her frame 
of mind, but all indicating that she felt the winter was 
coming—a long and dreary winter for her. At this 
moment Fanfreluche, which had missed her, came down 
the lane barking with fierce joy; and she took the 
poor little beast in her arms, and exhaled the last bitter 
feeling that tormented her in these words: ‘Thou at 
least lovest me—because I have fed thee!’ In her 
humility she seemed now to believe that her only 
claim to love was her charity; and that even this claim 
was not recognised except by a dog! 

I was not admitted to the secret of the family 
conclave that took place, but learned simply that 
Nathalie pleaded with feverish energy the love that 
had grown up between Marie and Claude as an 
insuperable bar to the proposed marriage between 
Paul Boneau and her niece. Matters were arranged 
by means of large sacrifices on the part of the heroic 
maid. Paul’s face ceased to beam over the garden- 
gate on a Sunday morning; and by degrees the news 
got abroad that Marie was betrothed to the young 
artist. One day a decent old woman in sabots came to 
the farmhouse: it was Claude’s mother, who had walked 
from Aix to see him. It was arranged that Claude 
should pursue his studies a year longer, and then marry. 
Whether any explanation took place I do not know; 
but I observed that the young man sometimes looked 
with the same expression of wondering admiration 
I had observed in the diligence at the little Nathalie— 
more citron-hued than ever. At length she unhooked 
the cage of Coco, the parrot, took Fanfreluche under 
one arm and her blue umbrella under the other, and 
went away in company with the whole family, myself 
included, every one carrying a parcel or a basket to 
the diligence office. What a party that was! Every 
one was in tears except Nathalie. She bore up man- 
fully, if I may use the word; laughed, and actually 
joked; but just as I handed Coco in, her factitious 
courage yielded, and she burst into an agony of grief. 
With officious zeal I kept at the window until the 

diligence gave a lurch and started; and then turning 
round I looked at Claude and Marie, who were already 
mingling their eyes in selfish forgetfulness of their 
benefactress, and said solemnly: ‘'There goes the best 
woman ever created for this unworthy earth.’ ‘The 
artist, who, for an ordinary man, dlid not lack senti- 
ment, took my hand and said: ‘Sir, I will quarrel 
with any man who says less of that angel than you 
have done.’ 

‘The marriage was brought about in less time than 
had been agreed upon. Nathalie of course did not 
come; but. she sent some presents and a pleasant 
letter of congratulation, in which she called herself 
‘an inveterate old maid.’ About a year afterwards 


very yellow, and more than ever attentive to Fanfre- 

luche and Coco. I even thought she devoted herself 
too much to the service of these two troublesome pets, 

to say nothing of a huge cat which she had added to 

her menagerie, as a kind of hieroglyphic of her condi- 

tion. ‘ How fare the married couple?’ cried she, tossing 

up her cork-screw curls. ‘ Still cooing and billing ?’ 

* Mademoiselle,’ said & ‘they are getting on pretty 

well. Claude, finding the historic pencil not lucrative,” 
has taken to portrait-painting ; and being no lo: an 

enthusiastic artist, talks even of adopting the more 

expeditious method of the Daguerreotype. In the 
meantime, half the tradesmen of Avignon, to say no- 
thing of Aix, have bespoken caricatures of themselves 
by his hand. Marie makes a tolerable wife, but has a 
terrible will of her own, and is feared as well as loved.’ 
Nathalie tried to laugh; but the memory of her old 
illusions coming over her, she leaned down towards the 
cat she was nursing, sparkling tears fell upon its 
glossy fur. 


THE POISON-EATERS. 

A very interesting trial for murder took place lately 
in Austria. The prisoner, Anna Alexander, was 
acquitted by the jury, who, in the various questions 
put to the witnesses, in order to discover whether the 
murdered man, Lieutenant Mathew Wurzel, was a 
poison-eater or not, educed some very curious evidence 
relating to this class of persons. 

As it is not generally known that eating poison is 
actually practised in more countries than one, the 
following account of the custom,-given by a physician, 
Dr T. von Tschudi, will not be without interest. 

In some districts of Lower Austria and .in Styria, 
especially in those mountainous parts bordering on 
Hungary, there prevails the strange habit of eating 
arsenic. The peasantry in particular are given to it.- 
They obtain it under the name of hedri from the 
travelling hucksters and gatherers of herbs, who, on 
their side, get it from the glass-blowers, or purchase it 
from the cow-doctors, quacks, or mountebanks. 

The poison-caters have a twofold aim in their dan- 
gerous enjoyment: one of which is to obtain a’ fresh, 
healthy appearance, and acquire a certain degree of 
embonpoint. On this account, therefore, gay village lads 
and lasses employ the dangerous agent, that they may 
become more attractive to each other; and it is really 
astonishing with what favourable results their endea- 
vours are attended, for it is just the youthful poison- 
eaters that are, generally speaking, distinguished by a 
blooming complexion, and an appearance of exuberant 
health. Out of many examples I select the following :— 

A farm-servant who worked in the cow-house belong- 
ing to —— was thin and pale, but nevertheless well 
and healthy. This girl had a lover whom she wis! 
to enchain still more firmly; and in order to obtain a 
more pleasing exterior she had recourse to the well- 
known means, and swallowed every week several doses 
of arsenic. The desired result was obtained; and ina 
few months she was much fuller in the figure, rosy- 
cheeked, and, in short, quite according to her lover's 
taste. In order to increase the effect, she was so rash 
as to increase the dose of arsenic, and fell a victim to 
her vanity: she was poisoned, and died an agonising 
death. 

The number of deaths in consequence of the immo- 
derate enjoyment of arsenic is not inconsiderable, 
especially among the young. Every priest who has 


I passed through Lyon and saw her. She was still 


the cure of souls in those districts where the abuse 
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ails could tell of such tragedies; and the inquiries 

T have myself made on the subject have opened out 
very singular details. Whether it arise from fear of 
the law, which forbids the unauthorised possession of 
arsenic, or whether it be that an inner voice proclaims 
to him his sin, the arsenic-eater always conceals as 
much as possible the employment of these dangerous 
means. Generally speaking, #t is only the confessional 


t. 

‘The second object the poison-eaters have in view is 
to make them, as they express it, ‘ better winded !’— 
that is, to make their respiration easier when ascending 
the mountains. Whenever they have far to go and 
to mount a considerable height, they take a minute 
morsel of arsenic and allow it gradually to dissolve. 
The effect is surprising; and they ascend with ease 
heights which otherwise they could climb only with 
distress to the chest. 

The dose of arsenic with which the poison-eaters 
begin, consists, according to the confession of some of 
them, of a piece the size of a lentil, which in weight 
would be rather less than half a grain. To this 
quantity, which they take fasting several mornings 
in the week, they confine themselves for a considerable 
time; and then gradually, and very carefully, they 
increase the dose according to the effect produced. 
The peasant R——,, living in the parish of A——g, a 
strong, hale man of upwards of sixty, takes at present 
at every dose a piece of about the weight of four grains. 
For more than forty years he has practised this habit, 
which he inherited from his father, and which he in 
his turn will bequeath to his children. 

It is well to observe, that neither in these nor in 
other poison-eaters is there the least trace of an 

- arsenic cachexy discernible ; that the symptoms of a 
chronic arsenical poisoning never shew themselves in 
individuals who adapt the dose to their constitution, 
even although that dose should be considerable. It is 

* not less worthy of remark, however, that when, either 
from inability to obtain the acid, or from any other 
cause, the perilous indulgence is stopped, symptoms of 
illness are sure to appear, which have the closest 
resemblance to those produced by poisoning from 
arsenic. ‘These symptoms consist principally in a 
feeling of general discomfort, attended by a perfect 
indifference to all surrounding persons and things, 
great personal anxiety, and various distressing sensa- 
tions arising from the digestive organs, want of appe- 
tite, a constant feeling of the stomach being overloaded 
at early morning, an unusual degree of salivation, a 
burning from the pylorus to the throat, a cramp-like 
movement in the pharynx, pains in the stomach, and 
especially difficulty of breathing. For all these symp- 
toms there is but one remedy—a return to the enjoy- 
ment of arsenic. 

According to inquiries made on the subject, it would 
seem that the habit of eating poison among the inhabi- 
tants of Lower Austria has not grown into a passion, 
as is the case with the opium-eaters in the East, the 
chewers of the betel nut in India and Polynesia, and of 
the cocoa-tree among the natives of Peru. When once 
commenced, however, it becomes a necessity. 

In some districts sublimate of quicksilver is used in 
the same way. One case in particular is mentioned 
by Dr von Tschudi, a case authenticated by the English 
ambassador at Constantinople, of a great opium-eater 
at Brussa, who daily consumed the enormous quantity 
of forty grains of corrosive sublimate with his opium. 
In the mountainous parts of Peru the doctor met very 
frequently with eaters of corrosive sublimate ; and in 
Bolivia the practice is still more frequent, where this 
poison is openly sold in the market to the Indians. 

In Vienna the use of arsenic is of eyery-day occur- 

and especially with the 
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pulverised state among the corn, or they tie a bit the 
size of a pea in a piece of linen, which they fasten to 
the curb when the horse is harnessed, and the saliva 
of the animal soon dissolves it. The sleek, round, 
shining gppearance of the carriage-horses, and especially 
the much-admired foaming at the mouth, is the result 
of this arsenic-feeding.* It is a common practice with 
the farm-servants in tre mountainous parts to strew a 
pinch of arsenic on the last feed of hay before going up 
a steep road. This is done for years without the least 
unfavourable result; but should the horse fall into 
the hands of another owner who withholds the arsenic, 
he loses flesh immediately, is no longer lively, and even 
with the best feeding there is no possibility of restoring 
him to his former sleek appearance. 


Theabove particulars, communicated by a contributor 
residing in Germany, are curious only inasmuch as 
they refer to poisons of a peculiarly quick and deadly 
nature. Our ordinary ‘indulgences’ in this country 
are the same in kind, though not in degree, for we are 
all poison-eaters. To say nothing of our opium and 
alcohol consumers, our teetotallers are delighted with 
the briskness and sparkle of spring-water, although 
these qualities indicate the presence of carbonic acid 
or fixed air. In like manner, few persons will object 
to a drop or two of the frightful corrosive, sulphuric 
acid (vitriol), in a glass of water, to which it communi- 
cates an agreeably acid taste; and most of us have, at 
some period or other of our lives, imbibed prussic acid, 
arsenic, and other deadly poisons under the orders of the 
physician, or the first of these in the more pleasing form 
of confectionary. Arsenic is said by Dr Pearson to be 
as harmless as a glass of wine in the quantity of one- 
sixteenth part of a grain; and in the cure of agues it 
is so certain in its effects, that the French Directory 
once issued an edict ordering the surgeons of the 
Italian army, under pain of military punishment, to 
banish that complaint, at two or three days’ notice, 
from among the vast numbers of soldiers who were 
languishing under it in the marshes of Lombardy. It 
would seem that no poison taken in small and diluted 
doses is immediately hurtful, and the same thing may 
be said of other agents. The tap of a fan, for instance, 
is a blow, and so is the stroke of a club; but the one 
gives an agreeable sensation, and the other fells the 
recipient to the ground. In like manner the analogy 
holds good between the distribution of a blow over a 
comparatively large portion of the surface of the body 
and the dilution or distribution of the particles of a 
poison. A smart thrust upon the breast, for instance, 
with a foil does no injury; but if the button is 
removed, and the same momentum thus thrown to a 
point, the instrument enters the structures, and perhaps 
causes death. 

But the misfortune is, that poisons swallowed for 
the sake of the agreeable sensations they occasion owe 
this effect to their action upon the nervous system ; 
and the action must be kept up by a constantly in- 
creasing dose till the constitution is irremediably 
injured. In the case of arsenic, as we have seen, so 
long as the excitement is undiminished all is apparently 
well; but the point is at length reached when to 
proceed or to turn back is alike death. The moment 
the dose is diminished or entirely withdrawn, symptoms 
of poison appear, and the victim perishes because he 
has shrunk from killing himself. It is just so when 
the stimulant is alcohol. The morning experience of 
the drinker prophesies, on every succeeding occasion, 
of the fate that awaits him. It may be pleasant to get 
intoxicated, but to get sober is horror. The time comes, 
however, when the pleasure is at an end, and the horror 
alone remains. When the habitual siimulus reaches 
its highest, and the undermined constitution can stand 


* Arsenic produces an increased salivation. 
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no more, then comes the reaction. If the excitement | su: 


could go on ad infinitum, the prognosis would be different ; 
but the poison-symptoms appear as soon as the dose 
can no longer be increased without producing instant 
death, and the drunkard dies of the want of drink! 
Many persons, it cannot be denied, reach a tolerable 
age under this stimulus; but they do so only by taking 
warning in time — perhaps from some frightful illness 
—and carefully proportioning the dose to the sinking 
constitution. ‘I cannot drink now as formerly,’ is a 
common remark times elevated into the boast, 
‘I do not drink now as formerly.” But the relaxation 
of the habit is compulsory; and by a thousand other 
tokens, as well as the inability to indulge in intoxication, 
the ci-devant drinker is reminded of a madness which 
even in youth produced more misery than enjoyment, 
and now adds a host of discomforts to the 

fragility of age. As for arsenic-eating, we trust it 
never be added to the madnesses of our own country. 
Think of a man deliberately condemning himself to 
devour this horrible poison, on an increasing scale, 
during his whole life, with the certainty that if at any 
time, through accident, necessity, or other cause, he 
hold his hand, he must die the most agonising of all 
deaths! In so much horror do we hold the idea, that 
we would have refrained from mentioning the subject 


at all if we had not observed a paragraph making the 


round of the papers, and describing the agreeable | rally 


phases of the practice without mentioning its shocking 
results. 


FIFTEEN THOUSAND AUTHORS AND THEIR 
BOOK.* 


Moocu of the charm which surrounded the Great Exhi- 
bition may be attributed to the entirely unprecedented 
character of the undertaking. The building and its 
contents, wondrous as they were, owed a great part of 
their popularity to the fact, that all was new. An 
original and great idea had been successfully developed ; 
and a wondrous show was presented to the English 
mind such as the world had never witnessed before. 
This great affair has at last passed away: the building 
indeed stands—for the present; but its glory is gone 
with its*contents, and its interior, once as populous as 
a city, and palatial in its decorations, is now a cold, 
empty, and deserted glass-house. The great conception 
has reached its accomplishment, so far as it had a local 
connection with the Palace of Glass, and for its results 
we shall no longer seek in Hyde Park, but in the com- 

mercial and productive annals of our nation. 

The Great Exhibition has but one literary offspring, 
though many claim its parentage. This offspring is the 
Official Catalogue, the career of which, by what perhaps 
will seem a natural law, fairly commenced only with 
the decease of its parent. This great book, gleaming 
in blue and gold, and swelling to three portly volumes, 
has a curious history, and, equally with the Exhibition 
itself, may lay claim to a degree of novelty in its con- 
ception and production which must long clothe it with 
a peculiar attraction ; and this even if its contents were 
little better than those of an ordinary catalogue. If it 
was a matter of wonder to one who once put the question 
—how a literary partnership in the production of a book 
of poetry was carried on: whether one author was top, 
and the other bottom sawyer; whether one furnished 
one line and the other its fellow—what would be his 


Descriptive, and of the Great 


rprise to hear of a book to which some 15,000 pens 
have contributed, and in every page of which some ten 
or twenty writers have had a hand! Here five-and- 
twenty Frenchmen tell their tale at page 1207, while 
at page 765 more than half that number of our own 
countrymen tell theirs. At all events, such a book is 
a phenomenon absolutely new in the literary world; 
and apart from every consideration of its relation with 
the Exhibition, and also of its scientific character an@ 
commercial value, we propose giving an outline of its 
history, regarding it—for the present—merely in the 
light of a literary curiosity. 

As this is a task which may occupy our attention 
for some little space, it may be as well, on setting out, 
to give the reader, what is perhaps much needed, a 
clear and definite conception of what the work pro- 
fesses to be, and of its relation to the smaller book, sold 
at one shilling, and for a long time in everybody’s hands 
in the streets of London. That little fat book, in its 
drab cover, with its densely-printed pages, looking 
about as interesting as Walker’s Dictionary, and scarcely 
half as intelligible, which—though from no fault of its 
own—few could understand, and scarcely anybody read: 
that book was merely an index to the present work, 
though it appeared first, and thus inverted the ordi- 
nary rule. The small official catalogue, in fact, is a 
highly-condensed summary of the iarger work, gene- 
dealing only with names, places, and things 
exhibited, without any descriptive detail. This ma; 
perhaps be best illustrated by a specimen from eac 
work, which we here append from Class 17, United 
Kingdom — 

$174. Murr, R., Dunlop St., Glasgow, Iny.—Electro- 
stereotype plate for letterpress-printing, from a mould 
of gutta-percha, taken from a page of diamond type in 
a screw-press.’ Now contrast this with the same article 
in the larger catalogue :— 

‘174. Morr, Rosert, 4 Dunlop Street, Glasgow— 
Inventor. 

‘Electro- stereotype plate for letterpress - printing. 
This specimen is from a mould of gutta-percha, taken 
from a page of diamond types in a screw-press. The 
gutta-percha was laid on warm, the pressure applied 
immediately, and left on for fifteen minutes. When 
the mould was taken off it was brushed over with 
plumbago, and copper deposited upon it by the known 
process. When the copper deposit is backed up with 
gutta-percha, it is ready for press. 

‘The advantage of electro-stereotype over stereotype 
is—that it will last much longer, and work much cleaner. 
The exhibiter has worked one of each together, and 
when the stereotype was completely worn, the electro- 
stereotype was AN good as at first. , 

‘Gutta-percha plate to be used in letterpress-print- 
ing. Plates made of gutta-percha from woodcuts will 
work a large impression with letterpress ; advantageous 
when woodcuts are expensive, as the originals might be 
saved. Gutta-percha plates can be made in a short 
time at a trifling cost; and when two, four, or six are 
worked together, it will greatly facilitate the work ang 
lessen expense. 

‘Make a mould from a woodcut by the method 
-above described ; brush it over with plumbago; lay it 
on the press, face up, and put warm gutta-percha into 
it; apply the pressure as before. Several plates may 
be got from the same mould.’ 

Every step in the history of this book has its 
interest, and we shall therefore commence our nar- 
rative with its legitimate origin. It is publicly 
known that the Royal Commissioners advertised for 
an Official Catalogue by contract. The ral terms 
of that contract were to the effect—that a volume 
should be printed on paper, with new type, ex- 
tending to the length of 320 pages, small 4to, giving a 
succinct account of every article in the Great Exhibi- 


* Official, Tilustrated Catalogue 
Exhibition. 3 vols. London; Spicer Brothers, and W, Clowes 


tion, and sold at the price of one er out of which 
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twopence was to be deducted, and surrendered to the 
Royal Commissioners, for the general fund. In other 
words, a volume of 320 pages was to be produced, and 
sold at tenpence per copy, and a fine of L.50 per diem 
was to be incurred if it made not its appearance 
punctually on lst May, with 10,000 copies ready for 
sale. In addition to this work, authority was given 
for the publication of a larger one, to contain illustra- 
dions and detailed descriptions of the goods exhibited 
—in short, a Descriptive and Illustrated Catalogue. 
No limit was affixed to the price of this work. Ad- 
vertisements might be inserted in either. For the 
privilege of publishing the small catalogue at a price 
only just removed from a positive loss for every copy 
sold, and for that of bringing out the present costly 
work, a large purchase-money was expected—and ob- 
tained. It appears from published accounts that the 
sum of 1.3200 was paid for the copyright of these 
volumes! ‘This part of the business settled, the task 
of arranging the preliminaries for the collection of 
the manuscripts of the 15,000 authors, and the plan of 
proceeding when the contributions were received, formed 
the next part of the history of the books. 

The production of the plan of the present volumes, 
and the idea of attaching elucidatory notes to the 
descriptions of exhibiters, formed, as the preface assures 
us, the task of the literary and scientific editor. On 
receipt of the manuscripts of exhibiters, they were to 
undergo a rude sort of preparation, intended merely to 
divest them of obviously superfluous matter, and to 
throw the manuscript into the conventional form intel- 
ligible to the compositor. This effected, and the copy 
set up in type, the whole was sent in the form known 
as ‘slip’ to the editor, whose duty was the digestion, 
classification, distribution, correction, reconstruction of 
the raw material thus laid before him. 

But we are going too fast. The manuscript had 
first to be written. For this purpose, rules intended 
for the guidance of the exhibiters—the authors—were 
issued by the Executive Committee. These rules were 
instructive and valuable in a high degree; and, had 
they reached a full development, the work before us 
would have assumed the very highest position in 
science and literature. These rules were put into 


circulation all over the United Kingdom and on the | 


continent—indeed wherever the post could carry them 
in time. With them were circulated blank forms of 
four kinds—blue, red, black, and yellow, appropriated 
to the four sections—Raw Materials, Machinery, Manu- 
factures, and Fine Arts. On these the exhibiter-authors 
had to write the accounts of their articles; and thus 
was produced the manuscript forming the crude 
material of the present volumes. What heaps of 
manuscript must have been thus produced — what 
bushels or barrow-loads of written paper—for to mea- 
sure this by folio and sheet is insanity—-can be told 
only by those to whom the mass was in due course 
consigned—the unfortunate printers. 

With this material in type commence the next phase 
and the most formidable of the difficulties attendant on 
the production of the catalogue. The material had 
passed from the compilers to the compositors, and from 
the latter we now trace it to the editorial study. But 
who was to edit this heap of incongruous material?— 
a conglomerate of scraps dealing with every art and 
science. Evidently no single individual was equal to 
the performance of a duty at once so immense in its 
character and so varied in its nature. This difficulty 
had been foreseen: long prior to the receipt of the first 
line of the work an army of scientific and practical 
men had been mustered, the roll including some of the 
highest names in natural and mechanical science. To 
the separate care of each member of this corps the 
dismembered fragments of the catalogue, systematically 
cut to pieces, were duly forwarded. Now arose a fresh 
difficulty—how were pieces to be joined together 


once more, and that in precisely the same order as at 
first? For example, fragment No. 1 was off to the 
continent; its next-door neighbour, No. 2, to the north 
of Ireland; and No. 3 to Birmingham — each piece 
being on the average not more than half-a-dozen lines 
in length. No. 1 would be a week ere it returned, 
No. 2 four or five days, and No.3 at least three. Mean- 
while hundreds of fresh fragments were being sent 
out, and the daily post brought hundreds back in 
return. The precise manner in which this formidable 
difficulty was subdued, and the double end attained 
of ensuring a competent and accurate revision and 
correction, and the preservation of the sequential order 
of the matter, has not been divulged. The editor 
merely states that a simple plan. was adopted which 
accomplished all; and that, moreover, a precise register 
of every*fragment was kept of its destination, the 
period of its transmission by post, and of its return; 
and so accurately did this plan work, that the acci- 
dental detention of a little piece only three lines long 
was immediately discovered, and every particular of its 
history fully known! A polite request for its imme- 
diate return apprised the annotator of the vigilant 
care which watched over these little scraps of paper 
—in themselves so worthless —yet each telling its 
industrial tale. 

Let us suppose the material thus purified from most of 
its scientific and technical inaccuracies, a vast amount 
of literary labour remained to be accomplished. Let 
the reader conceive the infinite variety of style, literary 
construction, and expression inevitably resulting from 
the very nature of the material and its origin. Mr A., 
who exhibited an amazing species of blacking, would— 
may we say, did? —dilate in strains comparable to, 
though at a little interval behind, those of a famous 
poet of metropolitan celebrity. Yet Mr A.’s blacking 
was a good article, a capital industrial product, and on 
no account to be despised because it was something 
attached to everyday life: quite the contrary. It was 
not fair to omit everything Mr A. said the blacking 
would accomplish, yet what it would really effect was 
so enveloped in figures of speech as scarcely to admit 
of disentanglement. ‘This must, however, be done, and 
it was done. Mr A.’s rhetoric on blacking was only 


a type of Mr B.’s on boots, or Mr C.’s on soap. Indeed_ 


it is very probable that the hairdressers, bootmakers, 
and others who ‘ exhibited,’ contributed more in the 
matter of literary composition than any other class 
of exhibition authors. It can scarcely, however, be 
deemed a matter of regret that there is little trace of 
this in the work before us, where all those exhibiters 
speak in very staid and demure terms of their several 
products. Thus far for the puffery. 

The variety of literary style and expression formed a 
far more intractable feature of this undertaking. It 
proved a remarkable fact in the history of the prepara- 
tion of the work, that in a large number of instances 
those exhibiters who were the producers of the most 
meritorious objects, were precisely those who said 
least about them. To such an extent was this the 
case, that it became actualiy necessary to invite such 
exhibiters to send further details for the due balancing 
of a work which at one time threatened to be over- 
whelmed with commonplace. This seems to have 
proved effectual ; and few cases can now be pointed 
out of insufficient description attached to deserving 
objects. When from various causes, which it is easy to 
conjecture, the descriptions sent still proved inadequate, 
they were extended, or received the addition of an 
explanatory note. The formation of sentences, the 
right selection of terms, and all the other things to be 
attended to in literary composition, had all to be 
done here; and an endeavour has been made, with a 


degree of success, to reduce to a harmonious 
whole this anomalous and incongruous heap of literary 
material. Just as varies the handwriting of every 
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individual, so, though in a lesser degree, will be found 
to vary what is well understood as the ‘ style’ of every 
writer. Let it be also remembered that a consider- 
able amount of the manuscript was forwarded by that 
large and meritorious class of exhibiters—artisans, and 
in its grammatical and orthographical construction was 
consequently full of internal evitlence of its humble 
origin. 

These difficulties, great as they must have proved, 
were trifling in comparison with one which still 
remains to be adverted to—the queer literary produc- 
tions of the foreign exhibiters. This will be best 
understood by considering the difficulty of translating 
technical terms into their English equivalents. As an 
example, something of the following description might 
have to be dealt with :—‘ This lamp is at present time 
in the public domain. The simpleness of its Mechanism 
got over a noted preference upon the —— lamp, the 
name of which will ever be tlustrious. It produces the 
same result exactly than that latter, but it affords not 
so much difficulties as so its Cleansing and repairing. 
Its immense success already occupies several important 
manufactures, but which are rather more inclined so 
sell a very low prices than having a good manufactur- 
ing. With that respect, M. , the first and un- 
equalled french lamp Manufacturer, may be ever highly 
commended for the rightly-acquired fame of his pro- 
ducts !!” 

Or, again, what would the reader make out of a gild- 
ing-fluid which might be described as ‘allying very well 
with reserved parts to imitate wood?’ Or how should 
such a statement as the following be dealt with :— 
‘Creator of my manufactory —— in 1830, being by 
myself a ——, I have always worked in a line of ame- 
lioration and of improvement, all the models of my 
productions, united in my warehouses, are established 
conscientiously ; and of the best quality my only desire, 
being to arrive to an honourable result.’ 

The grammatical entanglement of a forcigner’s trans- 
lation of his description of a piece of machinery—a 
mule for cotton-spinning, for example, or an agricul- 
tural implement—can perhaps scarcely be conceived. 
It is easy to imagine the multitude of ludicrous mis- 
takes which would thus arise, and the appearance of 
whith in the work would have destroyed its value and 
character. Even were all correct, the foreign idiom 
must have been invariably preserved, and an extensive 
transposition of words in every second or third sentence 
would become necessary. 

However, after alterations and corrections to an 
alarming extent, the book was actually got to press, 
part by part; and having struggled through every 
difficulty, it now appears complete in a handsome form. 
Its delay is explained in the preface as the result of an 


» accumulation of corrections and alterations of various 


kinds, many of which were made by a few out of the 
15,000 who sat down to write the work. The smaller 
catalogue was rapidly made up from the corrected 
sheets of the larger one; and while the latter were 
obliged to lie inactive for. awhile — if undergoing a 
dreadful process of docking can be so called — the 
smaller book was scen in every nook and alley of the 
Great Exhibition. 

The career of the smaller work ended just prior to 
the close of the Exhibition, when the present, perfect 
in all its parts, appeared. A wide and honourable 
field of scientific and commercial utility appears likely 
to be occupied by this great work. We have often 
been struck with the fact, that commercial men in but 
few insfances have perceived the relation of science to 
commerce. In this work it is shewn in a manner not 
likely to be soon forgotten. 

The merchant may here learn the locality, the pro- 
bable supply, and, in many instances, the scientific 
synonymes of those substances in the sale of which he 
and the philosopher may learn 


also the vulgar and common terms of many of those 
things which have hitherto been familiar to him in the 
dignified though less expressive designations of science. 

On another occasion we may again advert to these 
volumes, and present a few extracts from their contents. 
For the present we have adhered to our original in- 
tention, and considered the work merely in its inte- 
resting character as one of the curiosities of literature. 
It would be unfair to conclude without stating, since: 
the fact is not mentioned in the title, that the editor- 
in-chief is Mr Robert Ellis of Sloane Street. 


CHINESE IN CALIFORNIA. 


Nor least extraordinary among the results of the 
gold-discovery in California is the new social relation- 
ship or intermixture of races which, already com- 
menced, will doubtless go on to some interesting 
developments. We were aware that the immense and 
crowded population of China had, under the present 
dynasty, begun fairly to overflow its bounds, and that 
already colonies of Celestials had planted themselves in 
the Indian Archipelago. We were not prepared, how- 
ever, to hear of new tribes of emigrants from the same 
ceuntry floating across the North Pacific ; and yet such 
is the fact, as appears by an account just received 
from a writer in San Francisco. ‘The Chinese,’ he 
says, ‘are destined to exercise an important influence 
in this country. For the last six months they have 
supplied a larger number of immigrants than any 
other nation — not excepting the Atlantic section of 
the Union. Scarcely a week elapses without the arrival 
of 150 or 200 Celestials. Very few of them forsake the 
country; they appear to shape their course for perma- 
nent residence. ‘The greater number equip themselves 
for mining, and set off in quest of gold; but many 
have settled down in trade or business in this city. 
The various grades of society are well represented ; 
many of them are labourers and rustics, while some 
appear to be educated and polished. They all hail 
from Canton: it would not be creditable to come 
from any other place. 

‘It is a curious fact that, although there are from 
10,000 to 20,000 of these people in California, very few 
of them are females. ‘The women do not come: I 
know of but two or three Chinese women in this city. 
One of them is the noted Miss Atoy—a distinguished 
character, who has no pretensions to beauty, though 
she is not homely. She lives in a very public place, 
and shews herself at the door—always in regular 
national costume — with Chinese pantaloons of pure 
white or highly-wrought satin. 

‘You cannot look into the streets but you sce troo 
of Chinese— here a dozen marching in single file, 
irregularly, and making a tour of observation, noting 
with curiosity everything around them. Yonder is 
another troop, twenty or thirty more, laden with tin 
pans, boots, and various preparations for the mines. 
Still larger bodies may be seen with sacks of sugar and 
rice on their backs, carrying them to their storehouses 
after the manner of ants; or if the load be too heavy‘ 
for one, two of them tug it on a pole. There is a chap 
with a huge basket of clothing, at the heels of an 
odd-looking genius who wears odd -looking spectacles, 
and who reads his book as he goes to find the proper 
stopping - places. Occasionally you behold fifty or a 
hundred in one gang, just arrived, and staring with 
amazement at everything, getting along about as fast 
as children going to school on a parade-day. 

‘The Chinese are slow in assuming the American 
costume. Their clumsy shoes first come off, and are 
replaced by boots, often much too large. They are 
fond of big boots, and will seldom submit to a good fit 
if they can get a pair of greater capacity for the same 
money. Their feet are generally small. A friend of 
mine had a stock of small boots that he did not know 
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what to do with: a Chinaman, attracted by their cheap- 
ness, bought a pair, and soon returned with swarms of 
his countrymen, who exhausted the supply before night. 

‘ After sticking their nether extremities into leathern 
boots, the revolution attacks the head. The black 
woollen skull-cap, or the big cane umbrella-hat, heavy 
as Charlemagne’s crown, gives place to the California 
slouch. Further than this the Chinaman seldom 
advances: about one in fifty takes the next step, which 
is to don the entire American costume; but the mass 
continue to exhibit their wiry, elliptic shanks enveloped 
in tight flannel or nankeen, or each one sticking 
oon a petticoat which ventures scarcely below the 

nee. 


* When employed as cooks and servants the Chinese 
find it convenient to assume an American name ; but 
under other circumstances they make no change. A 
cook who had some outlandish Chinese name made 
choice of Thomas Tuck as his English synonyme. A 
card lately published in our papers, recommending a 
certain ship in which the authors had arrived, was 
signed San Man, Chung Yee, Pew Chung, Lee Chin, and 
Long Fun. Their signs are becoming quite numerous 
on our streets. We have Laundry 
Pow Cheong; Ton Woo, Chinese Goods; 

Canton Wash-house; Wang Shing, Chinese silk Bore’ 
On Chong, Washing and Ironing. 

‘One of their grand depéts is at the head of Clay 
Street, where they have erected a very handsome 
storehouse. The sign is painted in their own tongue, 
though the characters are placed horizontally, and not 
in perpendicular columns, as is their custom. The 
house is crammed, like their other quartering - places, 
with hundreds of trunks and bundles, and with various 
kinds of merchandise. The merchants mostly remain 
in their stores, waiting for the visits of customers. 
Some small traders hawk their wares from door to 
door. They are equal to the Yankees in driving a 
bargain, and their economy is undoubted. It is said 
that they can out-trick the Yankees in trade, in proof 
of which specimens of tea made of dead wood are 
exhibited. It is even said that they can transform 
linen shirts into excellent calico ones in the process of 
‘washing and ironing. When a customer calls they 
exhibit wonderful expertness in comprehending his 
wants and arranging a bargain: but the tax-collector 
avers that he cannot by any possible means make 
them understand the object of his visit. 

‘They are very temperate, and a Chinaman is 
scarcely ever known to be drunk or noisy in the 
streets. In their houses they make merry with music 
and dancing. They are fond of smoking cigaritos, and 
are growing in civilisation fast enough to smoke in the 


streets. 

*On a Sabbath morning lately I entered their estab- 
lishment in Clay Street, and found some twenty of 
them sitting on the boxes, quietly occupied in sewing 
bags of buckskin for gold-dust. They were evidently 
unskilled in the art. One of the party wore a thimble, 
and others had a rag tied on the finger instead. I 
was shewing one of them how to do his work better, 
when another stepped up to shew me his work, which 
was neatly done. He was highly gratified with my 
approbation. 

*Their ironing is done with a smooth - bottomed 
skillet filled with live coals, which is moved over the 
fabric by means of the handle in the same way that a 
warming-pan is used. One of them found a vest that 
he was ironing to be too dry; whereupon, filling his 
mouth with water, he sputtered it over the garment 
with wonderful d . Each ironing-table is 
supplied with a bowl of water for this purpose.’ 

e writer then hazards a conjecture, that after the 
men have established a home they will send for their 
wives; but this betrays an of the Chinese 
law, which prohibits women being taken out of 


the country—a prohibition not the less stringently 
enforced, that the superabundance of the sex leads to 
the practice of infanticide. When we consider, how- 
ever, the heterogeneous population of the auriferous 
state— French, Irish, Scotch, English, Americans, 
Spaniards, Mexicans, Sandwich Islanders, Indians, and 
many others—we assent to his observation, that ‘events 
of great moment in the history of the world are destined 
to grow out of the rapid colonisation of the Pacific 
shore, and the opening of new channels of commerce 
and social intercourse. The past half of the present 
century is full of the miracles of science and art: the 
current half will not be wanting. Who-can imagine 
what the year 1901 will bring forth? China, Japan, 
India, the islands of the sea, will not be as they now 
are. A turnjng and an overturning are at hand. The 
Chinese emigration to California is one link in the 


It appears that the more the diggings are extended, 
the more of the precious metal is discovered: the 
value of the quantity collected and to be collected 
within the present year, is estimated at 100,000,000 of 
dollars—or L.20,000,000 sterling. ‘The mines of Russia 
have hitherto been the most productive ; but their yield 

L.4,000,000 annually is now exceeded fivefold by 
that of California. Unexpected returns have been 
obtained from several mills lately set up to crush 
the quartz rock by water-power; one of them is said 
to give ‘a net profit of 100 dollars per hour’ It 
is calculated that ea auriferous deposits cannot be 
exhausted in 1000 y 

Owing to the fact, tha that gold is not used in China as 
currency in any form, or in the payment of dues or 
taxes, none of the metal can be sent to that country 
without incurring a positive loss. On the other hand, 
at New York gold is worth 18 dollars an ounce, 
while in California it is not worth more than 16 
dollars ; consequently a large profit is realised by the 
mere sending of it from one side of the American con- 
tinent to the other. The prices of vegetables at San 
Francisco and the diggings are, as reported, almost 
fabulous: potatoes, 16 dollars a bushel; turnips and 
onions, 25 to 62} cents each; eggs, from 10 to 12 
dollars a dozen. ood is so scarce that coal is byrnt, 
which costs from 60 to 100 dollars per ton; and it is 
supposed that a good trade may be established for the 
coal of Vancouver’s Island and our Australian colonies. 
Pine boards and .timber, locally termed ‘lumber,’ sold 
at one time at from 300 to 600 dollars per 1000 feet; 
but the price is now 85 dollars, and, with wages at 15 
dollars a day, it cannot be produced in the country for 
less. The lumber-merchants of the eastern states con- 
sequently hope to do a good trade in this commodity : 
they can supply the wood at 16 dollars per 1000 feet, and 
the freight will be 24 dollars, making the cost less than 
half that of the Californian pine. The demand for 
lumber for several years to come is estimated at 
20,000,000 feet annually. When all the arrangements 
are complete, it is intended that the passage from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific ports shall not occupy more 
than 20 days—thus, New York to Chagres, 7 days; the 
Isthmus, 3 days; Panama to San Francisco, 10 days. 
Meantime sailing-vessels have made the voyage by 
way of Cape Horn in from 90 to 100 days: the route 
recommended is to stand broad off from the Horn, so 
as to get beyond the currents and baffling airs near the 
land, and within the influence of the south-east and 
north-west trade-winds. By this means the voyage 
from the Cape to San Francisco may oftenebe per- 
formed in less time than from Panama to the same 


It appears further, that California is remarkable for 
some other natural phenomena besides gold. Many 
singular petrifactions have been met with on different 
parts of the coast; and in the Bay of San Francisco 
there are standing petrified trees, to which boats are 
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not unfrequently made fast at low-water—all indicating 
av ic origin. The same cause is still at work in 
what are called the ‘ Pluton Geysers’—that is, the hot 
springs of the Valley of the Pluton. These have lately 
been visited and examined by Mr Shepherd, professor 
of geology in Ohio, who nb Aus that after exploring 
the Napa Valley for a distance of 30 miles, he came 
with his party to a group of 20 springs, varying in 
temperature from 93 to 169 degrees, although lying 
within a space of half a mile square. What is more 
remarkable, the temperature of individual springs 
changes considerably in the course of a few weeks, 
becoming cold or intensely hot. The professor felt 
desirous to find the spot where the intensity of this 
action would be greatest, and pursued his exploration. 
To quote his own words: 

‘We travelled north-westerly trom the head of Napa 
Valley, and after encamping one or two nights in the 
rain, and wandering through almost impenetrable 
thickets, reached the summit of a high peak on the 
morning of the fourth day. On the west we saw the 
vast Pacific; on the east, the lofty range of the Sierra 
Nevada; while on the north, almost immediately at 
our feet, there opened an immense chasm, apparently 
formed by the rending of the mountains in a direction 
from west to east. The sun’s rays had already pene- 
trated into the narrow valley, and so lighted up the 
deep defile that from a distance of four or five miles 
we distinctly saw clouds and dense columns of steam 
rapidly rising from the banks of the little river Pluton. 
It was now the 8th of February: the mountain-peaks 
in the distance were covered with snow, while the 
valley at our feet wore the verdant garb of summer. 
It was with difficulty we could persuade ourselves that 
we were not looking down upon some manufacturing 
city, such as Pittsburg or Wheeling, until by a tortuous 
descent we arrived at the spot where at once the 
secrets of the inner world opened upon our astonished 
senses. In the space of half a mile square we discovered 
from 100 to 200 openings through which the steam 
issued with violence, sending up dense columns to a 
height of nearly 200 feet, like our largest ocean- 
steamers, and gradually diminishing to engines of one 
or two horse- power. The roar of the larger tubes 
could be heard for a mile or more.’ 

Some of these jets work ‘spasmodically,’ and when 
least e drench the incautious traveller with 
scalding water. The mineral and earthy matters held 
in suspension have formed cones over some of the 
orifices, the interior of which ‘ appears to be immense 
boiling caldrons, and you hear the lashing and foaming 
gyrations beneath your feet as you approach them. It 
is then a moment of intense interest. Curiosity impels 
_ forward — fear holds you back; and while you 

esitate, the thin crust under your feet gives way, and 
you find yourself sinking into the fiery milstrém below.’ 

Here also the quality and temperature of the springs 
close together vary greatly—from boiling-point down 
to icy cold—and furnis an abundant variety of 
mineral waters, with ‘ every natural facility for vapour, 
shower, or plunge baths. Where the heated sul- 
phuretted hydrogen gas is evolved, water appears to 
be suddenly formed, beautiful crystals of sulphur depo- 
sited, and more or less sulphuric acid generated. In 
some places the acid was found so strong as to turn 
black kid - gloves almost immediately to a deep red. 
..... Notwithstanding that the rocks and earth in 
many places are so hot as to burn your feet through 
the soles of your boots, there is yet no appearance of a 
volcano in this extraordinary spot. Were the action 
to cease, it would be difficult after a few years to per- 
suade men that it ever existed. The rocks around you 
ere rapidly dissolving under the powerful metamorphic 
action going on. Porphyry and jasper are transformed 


into a kind of potter’s clay; granite is rendered so 
soft that you may crush it between your fingers and 


cut it as easily as bread unbaked; and feldspar appears 
to be converted partly into alum.’ 

The action of heat on wood was also strikingly exhi- 
bited in stumps of trees silicified, and others converted 
into lignite or brown coal. This fact perhaps may help 
to explain the occurrence of silicified wood in Van 
Diemen’s Land, which has often proved a puzzle to 
geologists. ‘There were also ‘some drops of a very 
dense and highly refractive fluid;’ and Professor 
Shepherd ‘was led to believe that pure carbon might, 
under such circumstances, crystallise and form the 
diamond.’ Unfortunately he lost the specimen in his 
attempt to secure it. 

The effect produced on living vegetation is thus 
described: —‘A green tree cut down and obliquely 
inserted in one of the conical mounds was so changed 
in thirty-six hours that its species would not have been 
recognised except from the portion projecting outside, 
around which beautiful crystals of sulphur had already 
formed.’ 

The heated and sulphurous vapours have no injurious 
effect on the vegetation of the locality, for large forest- 
trees flourish within fifty feet of the boiling springs, 
animals abound in the thickets, and birds sing in the 
branches. 

Professor Shepherd thus concludes: ‘I have now 
traced the influence of this thermal action from 200 to 
300 miles on the Pacific coast to California, but only 
in this place have I been permitted to witness its 
astonishing intensity. The metamorphic action going 
on is at this moment effecting important changes in 
the structure and conformation of the rocky strata. It 
is not stationary, but apparently moving slowly east- 
ward in the Pluton Valley.’ He considers that if the 
cause of action be carefully studied, the result will be 
to throw light on many geological phenomena at 
present inexplicable. 


RAMBLES IN SEARCH OF WILD-FLOWERS. 
DECEMBER. 
* And after him came next the chill December ; 
Yet he, through merry feasting which he made 
And great bonfires, did not the cold remember— 
His Saviour’s birth so much his mind did glad. 
Upon as aggy-bearded goat he rode, 
The same wherewith Dan Jove in tender years, 
They say, was nourisht by the Idean Mayd ; 
And in n kis hand a broad, deepe bowle he beares, 
Of which he freely drinkes a health to all his peers,’ 
—SPENSER. 
Bur ‘ great bonfires’ and ‘ merry feasting,’ however © 
much indulged in in Devonshire, are not needed to 
the end that one should ‘not the cold remember,’ for 
winter on England’s sweet south-western coast is not 
like that season in other places. In South Devon, 
tender shrubs, which in most counties are stripped of 
their leaves in October, remain verdant till late in the 
winter. I have seen the new spring-leaves spreading 
their tender green, and flower-buds formed on the 
branches of the rose-tree, whilst those of the former 
year still retained their green as they hung unshaken 
on their stalks. Fuchsias, geraniums, and the eccre- 
mocarpus, whose delicate leaves are so soon touched 
by frost, continue to bloom till long after Christmas, 
and in very mild winters even as late as March; whilst 
many exotics, which in other counties would not sur- 
vive December without the — of a greenhouse, 
will stand winter after winter in the open ground 
without even the protection of matting, and attain size 
and strength unknown to the inhabitants of a green- 
house. When, therefore, I speak of finding flowers in 
the field after their usual season is past, do not let it be 
considered as a myth, but look on it—as it is of a truth 
—rather as a result of that sweet, genial climate with 
which it has pleased God to endow our southern coast, 
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making it théreby so comfortable and beneficial a 
retreat for those poor consumptive beings who would 
be unable to bear the cold blasts of winter in a less 
favourable position, and whereby so many lives have 
been prolonged and so much suffering mitigated. 

But now, as I mean to take a long round through 
the lanes, and to bring home such wealth of berries as 
never was seen, I really must have George and the 
donkey: the former to climb the hedges and collect the 
spoil, and the latter to help to bring it home when 
collected. ‘The flower-fancier who lives by the sea- 
shore has several great advantages over one who lives 
in an inland situation, because there are many plants 
which love saline particles, and flourish within their 
influence, but do not exist where those particles are 
not to be found; yet he has one marked disadvantage : 
the person who lives in an inland position forms 
the centre of a circle of as many miles of land as he 
can traverse, and therefore has about twice as much 
field for his observation as the sea-shore collector, 
inasmuch as the circle of the latter is half composed of 
sea, an clement on which he can find no food for his 
fancy. Remember, I do not say the botanist, but the 
flower - collector ; for of course he who studies the 
marine plants does not come under my remark. Now 
this circumstance must account for my so often leading 
my friends at the outset of our walk or ride in the same 
direction: at Budleigh Salterton there are but two 
roads by which you may quit the village—one leading 
to Sidmouth, and the other to Exmouth; and though 
these soon branch off into other roads and lanes, so as 
to provide an abundant variety of walks, there is neces- 
sarily a little monotony in the commencement of our 
rambles. 

Mounted on Jack, and with George, my trusty 
knight, by my side, we therefore set off once more up 
the village, along by the blacksmith’s glowing shop, 
and so over the heath to the Exmouth road, because 
there grow the finest hollies of all in that holly-decked 
neighbourhood; and as Christmas is drawing near, I 
propose getting a rare stock of its bright berries, as 
well as those of other kinds, for the decoration of my 
rooms: not for the reason assigned by Brand, for 
decking houses with evergreens in December—‘ that 
the sylvan spirits might repair to them, and remain 
unnipped by frost and cold winds until a milder season 
had renewed the foliage of their darling abodes,’ but 
because I love old customs—at least all harmless ones 
—and because I love and would cultivate cheerfulness ; 
and though living now alone, I see not why my house 
should not look as bright, and I be as happy, as my 
neighbours: indeed, the house of the solitary needs the 
help of such external influences to enliven it, even more 
than that of the family where there are bright young 
faces all beaming with Christmas joy, and all sorts of 
social greetings between old and young and middle- 
aged, to cheer a family circle. And so I set forward, 
resolved that my house should be very gay, and that in 
berries at anyrate I would outvie my neighbours. 

There was no frost, no snow; the leaves still lingered 
on the hedges, a few here and there tinged with those 
deepest shades of red and purple and bronze which 
precede their final departure; but many more than 
remain on the branches lie in heaps under the hedge 
and on the bank; and as you pass along, hundreds of 
small birds spring up from their feast of hips and haw- 
thorn-berries—startling you with their sudden flight as 
they mount—and then alight on some bush a little 
farther on to resume their chirping and their food. 
And then on some twig close to you, and in full sight, 
sweet Robin sits and sings, wholly unscared by the 
sight of human beings, his bright orange-red breast 
having attained its full winter richness, and looking 
almost as brilliant as the holly-berries on the neigh- 
bouring tree, and his song possessing more power and 


And now we have entered on the stene of our gather- 

ings, and there are trees refulgent with berries, and of 
a size not often surpassed. At first they appear only 
here and there, but about a mile from the village the 
hedge on the right hand is chiefly formed of holly, and 
large trees of it, some twenty feet or more in height, 
stand out at intervals in all the pride of beauty. For 
how many long years has the holly been the theme of 
song and praise! How many years has it been in repute 
as a Christmas ornament! Certainly it had attained 
this pre-eminence before the English language arrived 
at its present orthography, fur there exists an old carol 
or ballad in the Harleian collection at the British 
Museum which curiously contrasts it with the ivy, 
putting the latter into a most lamentable position. 
Nevertheless, the much-despised ivy shall have its 
‘honour due,’ both in our houses and in my botanical 
record. 

The common ivy ([/édera hélix) is of the natural 
order Caprifoliacee—the name is supposed to be derived 
from the Celtic hedra, a cord. Incredible as it may 
seem to the ordinary observer, there is but one species 
of this tribe indigenous in England; and indeed the 
whole genus boasts but two species, unless we consider 
the Irish ivy (//cdera hélix vegéta), which is a native of 
Madeira, as one. In appearance, however, there are 
two English species: one which runs over walls, trees, 
and ruins, sending out large branches crowned with 
blossoms and berries, and forming woody stems as 
thick or thicker than the wrist, with leaves egg-shaped 
and sharply pointed, of one clear green; and another 
not half the size of the former, the leaves of which 
are five-lobed, and veined with white, their colour varied 
with purple, bronze, and even yellow and red: it 
grows close to the wall, or trunk of the tree on which 
it spreads, and produces neither blossoms nor berries.’ 
But these are merely varieties of the same species, the 
apparent differences proceeding from the accidents of 
soil and situation; and this may be proved by taking a 
bit of the root of the larger sort, and placing it close to 
a wall or tree, where you will soon see it assume the 
growth and appearance of the smaller sort, and continue 
to maintain it until it rises to a height where there is 
no substance on which it can fix the numerous fibres 
thrown out from the stems: it will then begin to alter 
its character, become woody and branched, and throw 
out blossoms ; the leaves will also assume the undivided 
form and the uniform green which marks the larger 
sort. 

The ivy blossom appears in October or November. 
It is formed with five stamens, one pistil, and five 
small oblong petals. The flowers are in umbels, and 
produce one-celled berries, which when ripe, and that is 
about April, are black and very handsome. I am not 
aware that it has any medicinal properties, neither is it 
good for the food of man; yet in it we may remark a 
gracious provision for the benefit of some of the lower 
animals. When the hawthorn and other berries which 
have supplied the blackbirds and other feathered deni- 
zens of the wild with food during the winter are nearly 
exhausted, and the summer fruits are not yet ripened, 
there comes in an abundant crop of ivy berries; and 
this is not all, for at the close of the flower season, when 
the ‘sedulous bees’ can find but little to supply their 
wants, the sweet blossoms of the ivy expand, and then 
around every ivy-crowned bridge and wall you may 
hear the air all vocal with the busy hum of these pretty 
honey-gatherers, who cluster among the blossoms by 
hundreds. Pigeons, blackbirds, thrushes, and other 
birds rejoice in the berries, and the stumps of ivy 
form a favourite building-place for blackbirds and some 
other kinds. Sheep are also very fond of its leaves; 
therefore ivy shall not ‘ stond without the dore ful sore 
acold,’ 


But now for the holly, for we are come to the very 


fulness than at any other time of the year. 
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leaves glittering in the sunshine, and the ‘birdies’ 
glancing about among them between the branches. 
But the finest bunches are too high, and far above my 
reach. What shall I do?—for I had set my mind on 
gathering for myself. Why I must remount Jack, 
and perhaps by getting him in close under the tree, and 
it may be a little way up the bank, I may succeed in 
reaching those splendid branches. So Jack was pushed, 
and pulled, and pommelled about, until he had at last 
assumed the position required ; and then up I got, but, 
alas! I had miscalculated, for my head was not very 
much higher than before, and all the most glowing 
branches preserved their beauties intatto! 

‘I can climb up easy, ma’am,’ said George; and 
before I could reply with consent or denial, George 
was crashing through the branches and dry leaves on 
the top of the hedge. 

‘Not that tree, George,’ cried I, seeing him begin 
to ascend one whose berries were not of so brilliant a 
red as its neighbour —for be it known that there is 
great diversity in their hue, some trees bearing much 
duller berries than others—‘ Not that; the next;’ and 
George, obedient though ardent, was presently aloft 
in the one indicated, lopping off such branches, all one 
glow of scarlet, that soon there lay at my feet enough 
to clothe Jack in a bristly panoply from head to foot. 
And now my purveyor having descended from the tree 
—not wholly unscathed though, for it is ill climbing in 
a holly-bush—we jog on through Knowle, and as we go, 
we may amuse ourselves with talking over the holly, 
its structure and properties. Be it known, then, that 
though China, Carolina, Madeira, and other countries 
boast of numerous species of this plant, which is of the 
natural order Celastrinea, in Britain there is only one 
indigenous to the land, and that is the common holly 
Cllex aquifolium), although there have been several 
varieties produced by culture from this species. The 
main characteristics of all, however, are alike. The 
bark is grayish; the leaves alternate, shining, and 
of a deep green, remaining verdant throughout the 
year: they are spiny, the lower leaves more so than 
the upper, the margin of the former being waved, 
and forming many acute points, whilst those of the 
latter are in general smooth, excepting one sharp spine 
at the extremity of the leaf. The flowers spring from 
the axils of the leaves, and are white and somewhat 
umbellate. Blooming early in the year, their germens 
continue to increase, become globular, and as they 
ripen, assume a scarlet hue, more or less brilliant—a 
difference proceeding, I imagine, from soil or other 
adventitious circumstance. This berry contains four 
cells, in each of which is one oblong, pointed seed, 
which when it falls to the ground, vegetates freely 
among the fallen leaves, from whence the young plants 
may be transplanted in early spring or autumn by 
the hundred. Every part of this plant is useful: as 
fences, the prickly leaves render it invaluable, although 
its slow growth is a disadvantage; the wood is much 
in repute with turners, as it is very hard, white, and 
close-grained, presenting a beautiful surface. It is 
much used in mosaic or inlaying work, and is also 
put under thin plates of ivory, to render the latter 
more brilliant. Birdlime is made of the bark, its 
berries are the food of multitudes of birds, and its blos- 
soms the delight of bees and of many other insects. 
Evelyn states that the superior leaves, dried to a fine 
powder, and drunk in white wine, are good for one 
complaint, and the most pointed, mixed and boiled 
with other matters, for several others; and also that a 
dozen of the ripe berries being swallowed would disperse 
phlegm without danger ; but these, I suspect, were some 
of the notions of an age less advanced in medical know- 
ledge than the present, for Woodville in his Medical 
Botany takes no notice of the holly. Evelyn was an 
enthusiast in holly, and had a most noble hedge of it in 


his garden at Deptford, on which he thus expatiates: 


‘Is there under heaven a more glorioys and refreshing 
object of the kind than an impregnable fence of near 
three hundred foot in length, nine foot high, and five 
in diameter, which I can shew in my poor garden, at 
any time of the year, glittering with its armed and 
varnished leaves? the taller standards at orderly 
distances blushing with their natural coral. It mocks 
at the rudest assaults of the weather, beasts, or hedge- 
breakers, “ et illum nemo impune lacessit.”’ 

He then proceeds to give many important directions 
for the growth and culture of hollies, and adds: ‘ This 
rare hedge—the boast of my villa—was planted upon 
a burning gravel exposed to the meridian sun.’ But 
there seems to have been a hedge in the grounds of 
Sir M. Decker, at Richmond, which even surpassed 
Evelyn’s in grandeur. This plant—which never 
looks more beautiful than when its brilliant green 
foliage and coral-berries are breaking through a mantle 
of lustrous snow—presents many cultivated varieties: 
one with yellow berries, and another with a silvery 
edging to its leaves, but none of them equal in beauty 
the common red prickly holly, a sprig of which is the 
badge of the clan Drummond. It is called in Gaelic 
Creil Thionn. 

‘And now, George,’ said I, as we worked our way 
through Knowle, ‘where can we get some butcher's 
broom ?’ 

‘O there’s plenties, maam, at Haye’s ’ood, but I 
a know for any handier nor that,’ was George’s 
reply. 

‘ And how far is Haye’s Wood from hence ?’ asked. I. 

‘They do call’t about a maile and half here from,’ 
answered George in his broad Devonshire dialect, 
wherein we have almost continental pronunciation 
of some vowels, and wonderful clipping of others, 
with such strange inversions of personal and pos- 
sessive pronouns as are, I believe, unknown in other 
lands. 

‘Then you must get me some to-morrow, George,’ 
was my decision ; for another ‘maile and half’ on a 
donkey, and two miles and a half back, was more than 
my philosophy could contemplate—‘and we will go 
round the lanes by the mill, and look for some iris- 
berries, and so home by Kersbrook ;’ and George, 
well pleased with the prospect of some pence for his 
to-morrow’s excursion, gave Jack a thump, and seizing 
him by the bridle, dashed through the brook which 
crosses the road, all regardless of the water reaching 
above his ankles; and off we trotted at double-quick 
time through most tortuous lanes, still beautiful in 
their sequestered shelter, and overhung with ivy and 
holly, and hips and haws, the banks here and there 
displaying a few bright blossoms of ragwort, or 
scabious, or St John’s wort, and occasionally a pink 
campien rather pinched in truth, yet still pretty 
and bight. Soon we fell in with the iris-berries in 
profuse abundance, and hfyhly ornamental they are 
to the country all through the autumn and winter; 
they are the fruit of the Jris fwtidissima, one of the 
only two species which are indigenous in our own land ; 
for though there are so many gorgeous varieties which 
add to the decoration of our gardens, they are all 
imports from other countries — the common yellow- 
flag or fleur-de-lis (Jris pseudo acorus), and that 
whose berries I was seeking, but whose name I am 
sorry to write, because, though most appropriate, it is 
so inelegant—the stinking iris (/. fetidissima), being 
our only two native kinds. They belong to the natural 
order Jridea. The very name of iris denotes beauty, 
being bestowed by the ancients from the variety of its 
colours. Loudon says: ‘ According to Plutarch, the 
word iris signified, in the ancient Egyptian tongue, eye 
—the eye of heaven ;’ and iris is the name of the rain- 
bow. One of the foreign species (Jris germanica), a 
native of Germany, produces that sweet, violet-scented 
article the orris-root —a corruption of iris - root— 
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for toothache, besides having other medical uses, and 
being also used in the Hebrides to dye black. The 
leaves make excellent thatch and chair-bottoms; and 
Dr George Johnstone says that the berries roasted are 
an admirable substitute for coffee. It is common in 
marshy places and wet fields in June. 

The form of the blossom is like that of all irises, with 
six divisions, the three inner much shorter than the 
three outer: this, the yellow-flag, grows from two to 
four feet in height, throwing up from a fine group of 
dark-green sword-shaped leaves its long flower-stalks, 
each with three blossoms, which expand one after the 
other, and are of a bright yellow. The other species 
= ‘etidissima) is less common than the former : it is 

und most abundantly in all the south-western coun- 
ties of England, but is rare elsewhere, and not met with 
at all in Scotland. Hooker says, and most truly, ‘in 
Devonshire it is so frequent that you can hardly avoid 
walking among it when herborising, and being annoyed | 
by the smell;’ and Withering tells us that it has a 
smell ‘like rancid bacon.’ Decidedly the odour which 
exhales from any cut or bruised part is most offensive, 
and almost enough to deter one from venturing to 
assail it; but, luckily, it does not continue long; and 
after it has once subsided it does not return unless you 
macerate it anew, so that the flower or capsule may 
be used in the decoration of a room with impunity. It 
is in form like all the rest of its tribe ; the colour of the 
blossom which appears in June is a dull grayish purple; 
in growth it is smaller and lower than the yellow-flag ; 
it prefers dry soil, and is abundant on the limestone 
hills near Torquay, where it looks very brilliant—rising 
in tufts among the great boulders of limestone, which 
crop up between the short thymy turf on those beauti- 
ful heights. Its great beauty, however, lies in its 
abundant fruit, which, forming about July, lies closed 
up in its large three-lobed calyx of deep green till 
towards winter, when the segments of the calyx begin 
to divide, and display at each of the three openings a 
double row of round yellow berries, very smooth, and 
as large as a pea, shewing that each capsule encloses 
six rows of seeds with about six or seven in each row: 
as they mature the sepals open wider, and the berries 
deepen in colour until they attain a bright orange-red ; 
so that during November and December they present 
a very beautiful appearance. ‘Three or four of these 
masses of berries hang on each stalk, depressing it by 
their weight into a graceful curve; as winter advances 
the calyx becomes stiff and brown, and turns back 
towards the stem, contrasting well with the bright 
coral-seeds which it thus discloses more fully; so that 
till quite spring they continue to be singular and 
attractive objects, and greatly enliven the wintry 
colouring of the hedge or hillside. 

Laden with spoils, we now passed along through lanes 
lovely even at this season of the year; my donkey 
from time to time stopping unreproved to crop the 
herbage by the roadside, or to browse on some-of the 
few plants in the hedge which Dame Winter had spared. 
I like donkeys in spite of their proverbial dulness 
and stubbornness ; for which faults of character, by the 
by, I often think man is more blamable than the poor 
maligned beast. Why should not the breed be im- 
provable by proper care as well as that of the noble 
Andalusian and Egyptian animals, which are, I believe, 
of the same race as our own? Donkeys are picturesque 
objects in a landscape; and a nice group of shaggy 
animals, with a fine foal or two, has not unfrequently 
formed a subject, and a | ear ing one, for the painter, 
while even poets have not left the tribe wholly untouched 
in their 


if lane that may be called which has a hedge only on 
one side, the other being formed by a sudden of 
some feet—to a sweet, green meadow, at the end of 
which is a pretty overshot rustic mill. Beyond it lie 
orchards beautiful in spring, when carpeted with prim- 
roses and hyacinths, and overhung with rosy apple- 
blossoms; through these orchards and the meadow 
flows the clear little stream which works the mill, 
and speedily joins our path, by the side of which it 
courses along till we reach Kersbrook. Soon we find 
ourselves descending the steep, steep hill which leads 
from the Sidmouth road into the village, and from the 
top of which we seem to look down into the chimneys 
of the houses, so abrupt is its descent. But then the 
wide view of the sea which it commands is so entrancing 
that, watchjng the blue waters, we forget the hill, and 
suddenly find that we are close to the terrace and 
almost at home. 

And here, for the present, I close my rambling 
observations on wild-flowers. 


FRENCH COTTAGE COOKERY.* 


Mapame Mrav often expressed her astonishment that 
we English, who are so fond of having everything good, 
and spare neither pains nor expense in improvements, 
had never yet penetrated into the mystery of fattening 
fowls. ‘Not but that they are sometimes white, and 
good, and fat, although small; but to have them so, 
sacristie! what a price you pay! and, after all, look at 
the difference between a fine French poularde and one 
of the best of your “ leetl’ beasts.”’ 

* And in what consists the mystery ?’ I asked. 

‘No mystery at all: darkness, cleanliness, buck- 
wheat, and new milk—voila tout. If the milk is many 
hours milked, so as to be the least idea sour, give it to 
your children, but not to your capons: let the place 
they are confined in be perfectly dark, and let it be 
thoroughly cleaned once if not twice a day: the buck- 
wheat must not be in the slightest degree damaged : 
feed them yourself four times in the twenty-four hours 
with a paste of flour and new milk, just stiff enough 
to roll into the thickness of a worm, and in a fortnight 
or three weeks you will have tout ce qu’il y a de mieux. 
If you choose to cram them, you come on quicker, 

‘ But how cruel not to let them drink!’ 

‘Ah, bah! they don’t mind that; but I can’t think, 
however, a little fresh-drawn milk by itself sometimes 
will hinder their fattening: they must positively, how- 
ever, have nothing else.’ 

‘I thought,’ observed I, ‘that the geese in France 
were as inferior to ours as the fowls were the contrary,’ 

‘Then you never were at Cherbourg /e jour des 
rois?’ 

‘No, 

‘I was once, and the geese live still in my memory: 
so white, so smooth, so fat—like English babies ; anc 
when you touched them with a fork in roasting, ah, 
the lovely sea of grease that flowed!’ 

‘Disgusting! What can you do with it?’ 

Mme Miau stared, and it was evident that to her the 
well-fed fleshy goose, stuffed with onions and sage, so 
dear to the inhabitants of Durham, was unknown; so I 
begged her to proceed with the cookery of her goose, 
which she did as follows:—‘ Never baste your goose, 
but when the dripping-pan fills, empty it; continuing 
to do so again and again till it has run all out, and 
the animal is roasted: then, while still hot, detach 


songs. 
And now we turn into a pretty sort of terrace-lane— 


* Continued from No. 388, 
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the legs and wings; wait until they are cold, or better, 
till next day, when you must carefully place them one 
above the other, and a laurel leaf upon each, in a stone 
jar, till it is quite full; remelt the grease, and pour it 
over all. The bodies are only fit to fricassée for the 

“And how do you eat the legs and wings?” 

‘In various ways: grill and serve with sauce @ in 
moutarde, or make a haricot, or stew them with bouillon, 
butter, turnips, and seasoning—in fine, what you will.’ 

The following dish also seemed to me new, and as 
there is no accounting for tastes, it may possibly be 
liked by those fond of traditions, as it is recorded that 
St Hubert ate the hares he killed, cooked according to 
this very jovial récipé. 

’ Hare @ la St Hubert.— Skin it while quite warm, 
and cut it up as quickly as possible; put it into a 
copper, with all the blood you can save; four ounces 
of bacon fat, leeks, parsley, a bay leaf, and whatever 
herbs you can most quickly procure, made into a 
bundle ; add a sufficiency of salt, a very little pepper, 
and lastly, a pint-and-a-half of good, strong, spirituous 
red wine. Hook the copper on the pot-hanger— in 
France, as in Scotland, there is always a hook hung 
in the chimney to fasten the marmite to, high above 
the fire; I suppose the hob answers the purpose, 
or might do so, in England—and set fire to the wine; 
while it is flaming, roll six ounces of butter in some 
flour, and when it ceases to burn add it to your stew; 
half an hour will be enough; when you may eat it, and 
bless the memory of the good saint. 

I have no doubt that it is an excellent dish, and 
worthy the attention of sportsmen; but what will they 
say to the following, which the good woman gave me, 
as something equally economical and excellent, and 
more attainable? I shall call it, what in fact it is, a 

Recipe to dress Robin Redbreasts, Jenny Wrens, and sic 
like—When they are fat, snare them; empty, roll in 
slices of bacon fat, and roast a little more perhaps than 
ten minutes. When quite cold, you cut off and put aside 
the wings and breasts ; the remainder you chop up with 
four shallots and two large glasses of any kind of white 
wine, salt, pepper, a clove of garlic, and some olive-oil. 
Simmer this mess twenty minutes, and strain it; then 
put into the sauce the reserved pieces, and warm by 
degrees till hot: serve with fried bread. It makes 
almost as good a salmi as woodcoeks, and as it may 
be tried upon sparrows, without shocking our British 
feelings, I give Mme Miau’s recipe. 

Skate, flounders, plaice, and similar fish, taste much 
better au beurre noir; and as I know the worthy dame, 
although she likes recherché dishes, contrives to make 
them more economically than any one else, I have 
learned from her how she proceeds. 

* Add to the water into which you ~ them an onion, 
a clove of garlic, a crushed clove, a bouquet garni, and 
half a tumbler of vinegar; when it boils add the liver, 
and let it make just nine more bubbles. Take off the 
pan, skim it carefully, and place it by the side of the 
fire. Then put some butter into a frying-pan, and 
when it boils crisp your parsley for garnishing. Take 
that out, and add to the butter a glass of vinegar, 
which must boil only one minute, when it is in a proper 
state to pour upon the fish, which is sent up covered 
with crisped parsley. Frogs,’ pursued madame, ‘al- 
though a very expensive dish at Paris, are to be had 


in some places very reasonable, and the common frog | the 


vre cher M. Miau loved, nothing can possibly be 


tter.’ 

*O pray tell me!’ 

‘Well; a fat young frogs just a little we 
the fore-legs, skin the hinder ones; throw them 


for five minutes into boiling water, with vinegar and 
a little salt to blanch. In the meantime, put three 
ounces of butter and a small spoonful of flour into a 
stew-pan, and melt slowly, turning all the time, and 
adding by degrees water, salt, pepper, and a bouquet 
garni. ‘Then pop in your frogs, and let them boil 
twenty minutes. Take them out, and arrange them 
tastefully on a dish; and lifting the stew-pan from 
the fire (having first removed the bouquet), add the 
beaten yolks of three eggs. to the sauce, turning one 
pe until thick and smooth; pour it over your frogs, 

serve hot. They are likewise very good fried in || 
butter after blanching, and when cold, dipped in butter 
and fried again a golden brown: you must always 
garnish with crisped parsley, and serve them very hot, 
for cold frogs are not good.’ 

Artichokes Mme Miau was very fond of; and I have 
frequently eaten them, as she generally prepared them 
for herself. When nearly boiled enough, she removed 
the choke and filled the hollow with parsley and chives 
cut small, with salt, pepper, two mushrooms chopped, 
and bread crumbs made into a paste with a little butter. 
They were then placed on a tin with a little olive-oil 
or oiled butter and gravy, and a few minutes in the 
oven was sufficient to make them crisp and capital; but 
you may also fill the hollow with anything you like 
better—such as equal parts of underdone veal, oysters, 
and bread crumbs, which are very nice. The bottoms 
and tender portions of the leaves minced up and fried 
in butter is one of many other modes of eating 
artichokes; they are, however, all good. I beg to 
bring into notice the following excellent sweet dish, 
which is, however, an Italian, not a French recipe. 

Saubaglione.—¥or as many persons as you expect 
put as many yolks of eggs, as many glasses of sweet 
Malaga or Frontignan or any sweet wine—raisin-wine 
will do very well—and half as many table-spoonfuls of 
powdered loaf-sugar into a large bowl or chocolate-pot, 
which you place upon a hot plate or gentle fire, and 
turn with a whisk (moussoir) until it becomes the 
consistence of whipt cream. Pour into glasses. This 
is an exquisite dish. 

The mustard, as sold in pots, is a very simple affair; © 
I constantly make my own as follows:—One ounce 
mustard, two pinches of salt, and a large wine-glass of 
boiling water are mixed and allowed to stand twenty-four 
hours. Then pound in a mortar one clove of garlic, a 
small handful of tarragon, another of garden-cress, and 
add to the mustard, putting vinegar according to taste. 
The great art is to make common things taste uncom- 
monly well. Brussels sprouts, for instance, are sent up 
to me merely boiled and drained: I put them in a pan 
with a little bit of butter, pepper, and salt; shake them 
about, and they are then a nice dish; and so on with 
almost every vegetable—even new potatoes. Old ones, 
when cold, are delicious, cut into very small pieces, and 
put into a sauce composed of a little milk, flour, butter, 
pepper, salt, and minced parsley, and shaken about till 
the potatoes are hot: the sauce must boil first. And how 
nice does the following roux make almost everything: 
Butter and flour browned, and a minced onion, pepper 
and salt, with a little water added, and all turned 
round on the fire one way till the onions are melted 
into nothing, and you taste only the flavour: you may 
heat up thin slices of cold. meat in this. And here I 
may observe, that when a hash is tough from having 
boiled too long, the only way to make it tender is to 
let it stew gently for an hour more—a secret worth 
knowing ; but the best plan is only to warm it in 
gravy —merely warm it. Any one with a good 
cookery-book and no stint may prepare a nice dish if 
he is acquainted with the principles of cookery; but 
what is wanted in this country is the art of making 
common things good at little cost and with little 
trouble —and that we do not, and some will not 
understand. 
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NATIONAL ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES. 

The ‘ Royal Preacher,’ Dr James Hamilton, gives the 
following account of our national advantages :—' Behold 
us here in Britain, in the heart of the nineteenth century, 
surrounded with the broadest zone of peace and material 
comfort to be found in all the map of history. Looking 
at our temporal lot, we of this generation and this ——s 
stand on the very pinnacle of outward advantage ; in 
our lives never once affrighted by the rumour of invasion ; 
exempt from all the horrors of impressment and conscrip- 
tion ; ignorant of martyrdoms, religious and political— 
free, self-governed, independent. Who knows it? Who 
remembers it! Who in these matters adverts to his own 
happiness? As she presses to her bosom her little boy, 
or parts on his open brow the darkening hair, amidst all 
her maternal pride, where is the mother who praises God 
for her young Briton’s privilege? How many hearts 
remember to swell with the joyful recollection—Thank 
God, he may leave me if he pleases ; but he can never be 
dragged from me against his will! He may become a 
More among lawyers, a Lati ~ preachers, a 
Sidney among statesmen, and need dread neither stake 
nor scaffuld. He may become the victim of false accusa- 
tion and malignant persecution ; but he will not languish 
without trial slow years in the dungeon, nor by the rack 
be frenzied into a false witness against himself. He ma 
turn out unwise, he may turn out unhappy ; but, faa 
God, the son of a British sire can never {feel the tyrant’s 


| torture in his limbs, nor the brand of slavery on his 


brow |’ 

Every word of it true ; but the preacher, to be quite 
fair, should have gone a step farther, and given the 
sinallest possible sketch of our disadvantages—the few 
ingredients employed to imbitter the sweet cup of life. 
For example, at any moment we may be dragged into a 
law or Chancery suit, by which, at a cost of thousands of 
pounds, a delay of half a life-time, and troubles and 
anxieties that are terrible to think of, we may at last 
find ourselves ruined by the decision of a matter which 
any two intelligent men could have settled in a single 
hour! Surely the whole of law and Chancery proce- 
dure is a thing eminently deserving consideration and 
amendment. 


MOONLIGHT IN THE TROPICS. 
There is something exceedingly romautic in the nights 
of the tropics. It is pleasant to sit on the landing-place 


exposed to the burning sun during the day, become 
thoroughly heated, and retain a considerable degree of 
warmth till morning nearly comes again. warmth 
of the flat stones is particularly pleasant, as the cool night- 
breezes play over the face. The scene is favourable for 
meditation : the moon ‘ walking in brightness,’ gradually 
climbing up to the very centre of the deep-blue sky, 
sheds on the grassy sward, the beasts, lying down here 
and there, the fruit - trees, the surrounding forest, aud 
the glistening sea spread out in front, a soft but brilliant 
radiance unknown to the duller regions of the north. 
The babbling of the little rivulet, winning its seaward 
way over the rocks and pebbles, comes like distant 
music upon the ear, of which the bass is supplied by the 
roll of the surf falling on the sea-beach at measured 
intervals—a low hollow roar, protracted until it dies 
away along the sinuous shore, the memorial of a fierce 
but transitory sea-breeze. But there are sweeter sounds 
than these. The mocking - bird takes his seat on the 
highest twig of the orange-tree at my feet, and pours 
forth his rich and solemn of melody, with such 
an earnestness as if his were in his song. A rival 
from a neighbouring tree commences a similar strain, 
and now the two birds exert all their powers, each 
striving his utmost to outsing the other, until the silence 
of the lonely night rings with bursts and swells, and 
tender cadeuces of inclodious song. Here and there, over 


the pasture, the intermittent green spark of the fire-fly 
flits along, and at the edges of the bounding woods 
scores of twinkling lights are seen, appearing and dis- 
appearing in the most puzzling manner. Three or four 
bats are silently winging along t the air; now 
passing over the face of the vertical moon like tiny black 
specks, now darting through the narrow arch beneath the 
steps, and now fitting so close over head that one is 
tempted to essay their capture with an insect net. The 
light of the moon, however, though clearly revealing their 
course, is not powerful or precise enough for this, and the — 
little nimble leather wings pursue their giddy play in | 
security.—Gosse’s Naturalist’s Sojourn, 


THE ROCK IN THE ATLANTIC. 
BY THE REV, JAMES GILBORNE LYONS LL.D. 
In the sleepless Atlantic, remote and alone, 
Is a rock which the wild waves all wrathfully beat ; 
lts echoing bulwarks with sea-drift are strewn, 
And dark are the waters that roll at its feet. 
Let the shrill winds of ocean go forth as they may, 
It wars with the surges, and knows not of rest; 
Its pinuacles drip with the fast-falling spray, 
And billows are ee he in foam on its breast. 


But though breakers and whirlwinds around it may swecp, — 
That hermit of ocean lives conquering on, 

And the mariner sees it still fronting the deep, 

As it flung back the surf in the years that are gone: 
All worn but unshaken that desolate rock, 

Fast rooted where islands and earthquakes are born, 
Looks fearlessly down on the breaker’s rude shock, 
And laughs the vain force of the tempest to scorn. 


O thou who reverest a Master above! . 

And sighest for glories immortal and hi 

Be strong in believing, and steadfast in love, 
When passion is loud and the tempter is nigh : 
When infidels bid thee be false to thy Lord, 
When they laugh at the Faith that ennobles and saves, 
When they scoff at His people, and rail at His word, 
Be thou to their wilduess chat rock in the waves. 


Ay ! stand like that sea-cliff, nor ask thou to shun 

e work of obedience, the cares, or the cost : 
There are treasures of infinite price to be won, 
There are treasures of infinite price to be lost. 
With the wiles of the tempter, his vengeance or mirth, 
Strive thou as the bold and the faithful have striven, 
And the sorrows and toils of thy warfare on earth 
Shall be paid in the peace and the raptures of heaven, 
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